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This great Autumn Fashion 
issue of Vogue is now on 
sale everywhere. See 
unusual special offer on 


page opposite. > 
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VOGUE 


suggests 


that before you spend a penny on your new clothes, 
before you even plan your wardrobe, you consult 
its great Autumn and Winter Fashion Numbers! 


Beginning with the 
Forecast of Autumn Fashions 


and continuing for six months (twelve numbers—see list below) 
you will receive the most complete presentation of styles ever 
offered American women. During the very period when these 
numbers appear you will be selecting your Fall and Winter 
wardrobe and paying hundreds of dollars for the suits, gowns, 
etc., you select. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 
gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly what you 
want, are the ones that cost more than you can afford! 


$2 invested in Vogue 
will save you $200 


Why take chances again this year when by simply sending in the coupon, and at 
your convenience paying $2—a tiny fraction of the loss on a single ill-chosen hat 
or gown—you can insure the correctness of your whole wardrobe? Vogue is a 
beautifully illustrated magazine; the acknowledged authority on what is worn by 
well-dressed American women. Here are your twelve numbers (and one extra): 


WHICH YOU WILL RECEIVE FOR $2 


* Forecast of Autumn Fashions September 1 


The earliest and most authentic forecast of the Winter mode, presenting more 
than forty model gowns by the foremost couturiers of Paris and shown for the 
first time in America in this issue of VOGU The foundation upon which 
to build the Winter wardrobe. 


Autumn Millinery September 15 
The best one hundred model hats Paris has pro- 
duced for the Autumn of 1915. Model gowns 
from the Openings and the newest models in veils 
and coiffures. 


Christmas Gifts December 1 

Vogue's solution of the Christmas gift problem. 
new idea. 

Christmas Number December 15 


Tie Sante @pastaee October 1 = « gee and practical ideas for holiday enter- 
The complete story of the Paris Openings—the 
successful creations of each couturier which taken 
collectively establish the mode. 


Lingerie Number January 1 
ies linen for personal use and for the house- 

oid. 

Autumn Patterns October 15 
Working plans for your entire Winter wardrobe— 
the newest models adapted to pattern form. Vogue 
Patterns bridge the gap between the limited and 
the unlimited income. 


Motor and Southern January 15 
The new fashions in motor cars and the new 
wardrobe for the southern season. 

Forecast of Spring Fashions February 1 


Earliest authentic news of Spring styles. Fully 
illustrated. 


Winter Fashions November 1 


Showing the mode in its Winter culmination— 
charming models smart couturiers evolve for their 


private clientele Spring Millinery February 15 


Hats, bonnets and toques from the famous milliners 
Vanity Number November 15 of Paris. 


Those graceful little touches that make the smart Spring Patterns March 1 
woman smart, where to get them and how to Working models for your Spring and Summer 
use them. wardrobe. 


CoNDE NAST, Publisher 
443 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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“Our Special Offer 


If the coupon below with $2 is received 
in time, we will start your subscription 
with the Forecast of Autumn Fashions, 
thus giving you thirteen numbers of 
Vogue instead of twelve. Since the ad- 
ditional copy—which we shall be glad to 
send with our compliments—must come 
out of the small reserve supply on hand 
to meet the extraordinary demand for 
this big special number, you can see why 
we cannot guarantee this unless the 

coupon is mailed immediately. 


NOTE—If more convenient send 
coupon without money. Your su 
scription will then start with the 


illinery Number, and con- © 
nnn ma the next eleven Py > + s 
numbers. 
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TUNING FORK—The tone of a scientific- 


ally mounted tuning fork is absolutely 
devoid of partial-tones. Hence the tone- 
wave it creates is entirely free from the 
irregularities found in other tone-waves 
which are caused by their partial-waves. 





VIOLIN—The tone of the violin has many : 


partial tones. None of these are aggres- 
sively dominant however, hence the 
fluent, smooth quality of the instrument. 
This is shown in the photograph of its 
tone-wave. There are many irregularities 
in the wave, but they are all too small to 
influence its general symmetry. 


an 






anaemia 


OBOE—Here we have a tone-wave which , 


shows unmistakably a tone of very distinct 
individuality. The pronounced irregular- 
ities of the Oboe’s tone-wave is caused by 
dominance of certain of its partial-tones. 


~ 








‘HUMAN VOICE—This tone-wave was 


created by pronouncing the vowel sound 
“Ah.” The voice is particularly rich in 
partial-tones, some voices, indeed, contain- 
ing as many as 40 that are appreciable. 


Last winter in New York a new and 
improved phonograph was announced 
by the Aeolian Company, the leading 
organization in the world’s music in- 
dustry. 

The standing of this great concern 
was such; its achievements in develop- 
ing other musical instruments, of such 
epochal nature, that this announce- 
ment attracted wide-spread attention. 
The public, musicians and those inter- 
ested in the music industry hastened 
to hear the new instrument. 


Nor were any disappointed. All 
who heard it realized that a new epoch 
had dawned for the phonograph. 
Many have desired to know the secret 
of its extraordinary tone. 


There is no secret, however, connected 
with the Aeolian Company’s marvel- 
ous success in developing the tone of 
its new phonograph—the Aeolian- Vo- 
calion. 

For years this Company has been 
studying and applying the principles 
of tone-production. In its employ are 
the most able musical and mechanical 
experts in the music-industry. It 
maintains notable laboratories for re- 
search, both here and abroad. And 
during the past dozen years it has spent 
greater sums in experiment and inves- 


Here is reproduced an actual photograph of the tone-waves created by an orchestral rendering of Tschaikowski’s ‘Marche 
Slave.”” The duration of the waves shown was 7-10 of a second. The instruments playing were the violins, violas, violincellos, 
double-basses, flutes, clarinets, oboes, French horns, trumpets and trombones. 
tones reach our ears—by means of “tone-waves”’ traversing the atmosphere. 
instruments and all voices produce their own peculiar waves. 


This illustrates the way in which musical- 
Every musical instrument, every combination of 
The phonograph is simply a scientific device for reproduc- 


tigation than probably all other music- 
manufacturers combined. 


- 


There are many features in the Aeolian- 
Vocalion that contribute to its pro- 
nounced musical superiority and _ its 
extraordinary tone. Some of these, 
like the marvelous Graduola device 
for controlling tone, are entirely novel 
to the phonograph. Others, like its 
new and scientific Sound Box and 
Symphonetie Horn, are in the nature 
of higher developments of existing 
features. 


How these features have been developed— 
the origination of some of them in single 
brilliant inventions, and the slow processes 
attending the attainment of others, consti- 
tutes one of the most interesting stories in 
musical history. 

One phase alone will serve as illustration. 
On these pages are reproduced actual photo- 
graphs of tone-waves. These are but a few 
from among hundreds taken in the course of 
developing the Aeolian-Vocalion. 


They were all produced by a patented 
process—the most perfect known to science 
—and were made especially and exclusively 
for the Aeolian Company. 


While as has been shown, many factors 
have contributed to the perfection of the 
Aeolian-Vocalion, the availability of such 
means for scientifically analyzing and study- 
ing tone, for the first time in musical 
history, has been of invaluable assistance. 
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ing these waves and the nearer it approaches scientific exactitude in doing so, the more “natural” it sounds. The Aeolian 
Company has at its command the most perfect means known to science for photographing and analyzing “‘tone-waves.” And 
it is interesting to know that the tonal perfection of its new phonograph—the Aeolian-Vocalion—is partly due to hundreds 
of photographs of such tone-waves. These afforded the means for visual comparisons and analysis, so that the superiority 
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of the Vocalion’s tone is a tangible, demonstrable fact. 


Have you heard the Aeolian- Vocalion 
—that tonal phonograph whose voice 
is art ? 


If you have never done so a revela- 
tion of the music possibilities in this 
perfected phonograph awaits you. 


Tones, so delicately beautiful that 
they could never be voiced by a phono- 
graph before, enchant the ear. Sweet, 
full richnesses of round, deep tone 
sound with the very vibrancy of life. 
The long familiar meagreness of lower 
tones has gone. ‘The unmusical met- 
allie phonograph qualities have dis- 
appeared, thanks to its marvelous new 
Sound Box. Because of its wonderful 
Symphonetic Horn the true, the deli- 
cate, the diving character of each single 
instrument is preserved and set apart, 
distinguishing it subtly from the rest. 


And while it is doing this, it is per- 
mitting you, if you choose, to vary on 
asingle record every changing shade 
of your passing mood. 


Just press the Graduola, that exclusive 
tone-controlling feature of the Aeolian- 
Vocalion. You will hear the music melt to 
your touch, then grow to strength again, 
graduated delicately by every changing pres- 
sure of the hand—and without the slightest 
muffling or dulling of its qualities ! 


You are varying infinitely the color and 
shading yourself—just as you remember the 


ke 


artists themselves to have varied their per- 
formances each time they have sung or played 
for you. 


Thus, this great instrument produces tones 
incomparably more melodious than you have 
ever heard from phonographs before, and also 
gives you command of them—lets you express 
your music-feeling if you wish. But only if 
you wish, because like other phonographs the 
Aeolian-Vocalion will play itself, without your 
help, if you prefer it to. 


Notwithstanding the marked musical superi- 
ority of the Aeolian-Vocalion and the fact 
that architecturally it sets an entirely new 
standard, it costs no more than other phono- 
graphs of equal capacity. 


The Aeolian-Vocalion is made exclusively by 
the Aeolian Company. Owing to its relatively 
limited output, it is on exhibition and sale, 
at present, only in certain cities. 'To all who 
write, information as to where it may be seen 
will be sent. Also there will be mailed a 
catalog giving styles and prices and contain- 
ing the most interesting popular treatise on 
“*Tone’’ and tone-production, probably ever 


published. 

Address Department B9 
The Aeolian Company 
Aeolian Hall - - New York 


Makers of the world-famous Pianola and the largest 
manufacturers of musical instruments in the world. 
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is on sale at all 
news-stands, ten 
cents. If your 


dealer is out of 
it, let us know. 

































The Secret Revealed at Last 


Life takes pleasure in 


announcing that hereafter 
Charles Dana Gibson will 


draw exclusively for 


Life 


4 & 


Special 
Offer 


Enclosed 

find One Dol- 

lar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send LiFe 
for three months to 











Open only to new subscribers; no 
subscriptions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 8 


TAY Fi One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04) 
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Rooting for the Short Ballot Bet cnave — 


DEMOCRATIC efficiency is the vital ~ 

need of contemporary democ- (S) 
racies. It must be developed to match “SMILES AT 
and meet the immense efficiency of 
Prussian absolutism. 

Democratic efficiency is what Elihu 
Root is fighting for in the Constitu- 
tional Convention at Albany. When 
he Roots for the short ballot, that is 
what he is after. 

He would have the Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor of New York 
clected and the other officers who have 
been on the State ticket appointed. 
The Governor would appoint his Cahi- 


net, just as the President does. a ; 
That is what should be done. The The Trail of the 


political bosses don’t like the idea be- ZIG-ZAG Tread’’ 
cause it takes the selective power away ae 
from them and gives it to the Gov- 
ernor. It transfers it from irrespon- 
sible, self-chosen men to a responsible 
man put in office by the people. 
Everyone who cares for democratic 
government should back Mr. Root in 
iis fight for this great-reform. There 
must be democratic efficiency if democ- 


racy is to pull through. There is no 
= ACH NEW LEE TRAIL 


greater champion of democratic eff- 
ciency than Mr. Root. Back him up! on road or pavement signifies 
that one more motorist has ob- 
, ; tained deliverance from the commonest 
RS. CLIMBER: You will find : and worst of tire evils—Puncture and 
society is made up of two classes, Blow-out. Fewer tires. Less expense. 

my child. More Mileage. 
DauGHTER: What are they, mother ? 


Mrs. CLIMBER: Undesirables and P U N S _ U R E ~- P R O O F 
people we don’t know. 
GUARANTEED 


Look up ‘‘Lee Tires’? in 
your Telephone Directory Ps) 
Distributors in all “i C$ 


the Principal Cities PNEUMATIC _NON-SKID_ PUNCTURE - PROOF 




















Construction Described in New Booklet ‘‘ G ”’ 


i | —_— LE UBBER CO. 
4 a 2 A IS Re a L ' Rivne po Goods Since . 
Dol ‘CAR INSURANCE CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. 


dian 
reign = 
: POWERSTEEL AUTOWLOCK—a Mm m mat MMMM TTT ™ mm m mT 
"" tough little length of Yellow Strand ead ey tas AS cA Re le Se ad mm ali or 8 
Powersteel wire rope that locks se- : — — 
curely ‘round a wheel rim and a spring ————— : = = Sees 
—or—a spare tire andits holder Get 
one—costs but $2.00—worth a fortune 
when Mr. Thief comes ‘round. All S : d O . 
dealers. uppression an ppression 
BASLINE AUTOWLINE is little to Z 2 ss naa . J pe ye 
handle, but mighty to pull when a tow N behalf of his Imperial Highness, Kaiser Wilhelm, may we express the hope that 
is needed. Price, east of Rockies, $3.95. 7 : : - ‘re 
POWERSTEEL TRUCKLINE is Basline his subjects will never discover the close relationship between 
Autowline’s “bi a6 - . "y 
ing. Price 86.30 a ae Rockies if and oppression. He has always had carte blanche (pardon the French phrase) 
your dealer can’t supply you, order direct. in any kind of suppression that suited him. He has taught his subjects that anything 
BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 
809 N. 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. ‘ ae ‘ ° 
New York Office, 76C Warren Street | and, therefore, that it is his duty as the shepherd of the flock to suppress. 




















suppression 


bordering on independent thought or action is inimical to the welfare of the nation, 





Makers of fa: Yell ; ‘ . 
kaees Uetiow Strand Powented wire supe. And they all meekly submit, because it has never occurred to them that suppression 





is just another name for oppression. If they ever discover it one of the leading 


UTOW! LOCK suppressors of the world will be out of a job. 























A STATEMENT 


from THE WHITE COMPANY 
to MOTOR CAR BUYERS 


many are looking to this company for an expression of its attitude 

toward the innovations in mechanical design and new price levels now 
being announced. We therefore take this occasion to state our beliefs and 
purposes, which are based on fourteen successful years of experience. 


|: view of the confusing market which confronts motor car purchasers, 


We believe the four-cylinder motor is to be the standard and ultimate 
type. We therefore consider it wiser to continue perfecting this type of 
motor, which we have already spent years in developing, than to step 
abruptly into a field of design that is new to the entire automobile 
industry, and thus impose an experiment upon our customers. 


With reference to price, the White policy will be as it always has been 
—to build cars to the White standard rather than to a standard that would 
make a cheap price possible. Materials and labor cost more now than 
ever before—consequently, lower prices must and do indicate compromised 
quality. 

We hold it as a first principle of our duty to purchasers of White 
Cars to make a product that will give maximum service with the least 
amount of attention and of expense for operation and maintenance; a 
product of such quality and approved construction that it will command 
high value at any time the owner may wish to dispose of it; in all, to 
build motor cars which the owners can truly regard as investments. 


White policy will always be governed by consideration for the ultimate 
service-value of White Cars. We will not take part in the spectacular 
methods, adopted solely for sales stimulation, which prevail in the motor 
cat‘ market at the present time. 


In short, the stability of policy which has always meant security to 
White owners will continue. We neither consider it good business nor do 
we find it necessary to repudiate the design nor to depreciate, unnaturally, 
the value of cars which have been purchased from us, by making frequent 
radical changes in design and price. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 















































Burbanking 


HE English are a rcmarkably strong and valuable plant 
that seems to need to be Burbanked. 

The Germans are doing the Burbanking, but as yet 
indirectly. 

Burbanking is doubtless good for plants, but it is seldom 
agreeable, even when done indirectly. Plants prefer to go 
on being the same as heretofore. No plant ever chose 
to be Burbanked. 

That is the basis of the universal unpopularity of 
the Germans. Since they started out to Burbank all 


mankind nobody likes them, not even the English, who 


the Nations 


may profit in the long run from German attentions. 

So may the rest of mankind, including the Germans 
themselves. For though it may be true that you won't 
know mankind when the Germans get through with it, it 
is at least equally true that you won’t know the Germans 
when mankind gets through with them. They also will 
be properly Burbanked and made to produce novel fruits 
and spineless helmets and deportments. 

For Burbanking on the national scale is reciprocal. 
The giver gets his in the end, and is apt to get it in 
the neck. 























W.M. Allison 


THE INVADER 
A LITTLE MATTER OF TWO GENERATIONS 
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Life’s Fresh Air Fund 


Inclusive of 1914 Lire’s Fresw Air Funp 
has been in operation twenty-eight years. In 
that time it has expended $150, 987.58 amd 
has given a fortnight in the country to 36,767 
poor city children. 

The Fund is supported entirely by bequests 
and voluntary contributions, whic h are ac- 
knowledged im this column. 


Previously acknowledged ......... $6,262.26 
Mrs. Harry Hobson i errata de 5.09 
Margaret E. Woddrop ...........- 5.00 
BETS. EOD: BACCEOEREY 6ocscwevces 5.00 
Pe, Se a meienend «eee reese 100.00 
Miss Mi. B.. Sheaman ...... 6000 see 1.00 
Se ee 3.00 
ee AE Ph gitar ote 4c-p6-4pesieia-edrosere:’ 10.00 
| De Ra ee rae ee oar 10.00 
ON SIE ree 5.71 
EET COTO EE EE COROT 2.00 
Robert W. Parsons .....c.scceee 19.00 
NS NG) as RS ache core owes te 5.00 
eB RR ee ee nen 5-71 
From a Subscriber Re eer 20.00 
DEM BREE Bie SOUND o-0:06 0s crevveve 3.00 
ee errr er 5.00 
OO a errr re 10.00 
renee 10.00 
OR OS eee free 5.00 
eee ene 5.00 
Anonymous, from Savannah, Ga.... 5.00 
ED aba ededdébOGne bawdee eadeeeess 1.00 
NE ae rata ncn tai eax aie diank pas OR aias 1.00 
Rev. Father Burns, Ridgefield, 
Ne arava nee ea ceni ete eeaies< «50 
Knickerbocker-Knickerbocker ...... 6.00 
a i 9:94 tachamie oop 534.10 5019 5.00 
aR ea are ore larrd hee eaaisioth oupcoiena se 10.00 
“Tn memory of Alfred G. Vander- 
BE? a comedine sce ie mer horses 100.00 
M it Ss Aveta ecboaee cewseorn ed 6.00 
EMME a ingip arcieine mae sien nin viese aaaale 100.00 
PR etn nividereeroan reer ale 2.00 
D. A. M 2.00 
C. C., Iowa eked so cuties wrt a has 5.00 
In memory of R. D. and K. W. D 5.72 
SIME RUNS 6. ocicececeesreccmes.s 5.00 
so SS a ee 5.71 
OR er eee errere 5.00 
ee re ree 5.71 
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CHEESE IT, Missus! 


HERE 






























THE BEACH-COMBER 





OUSISIOND, TID, 5686s 0 ccccevees $ 2.00 
Mrs. J. ere 1.00 
Mrs. Josephine N. Churchill ..... 5.71 
ee eee 11.10 
3 Be ft AS ere 5.00 
From New Mexico 5.71 
RP rere ee rrr re 5.00 
en 15.00 
Proceeds of a fair given by the 

young settlement workers’ of 


consisting of 
Bertha Freed- 


Greenwood Lake, 
Grace Duffy, age 11; 


aged age 12; Isabelle Shorter, 

PRA UES Er partons res 32.50 
Frank Walker Cec ree reeves eressee 5.00 
an, ere coer 5.00 
Walter B. Paschall .............. 5.00 
Mrs. SED. :ciuncogramceas ares 5-75 
Been De. GANG 22. cecceccces 20.00 
eG RG” elev aNworece eo see-00 a-<09 5.71 
San Francisco ... Sa cea wan? 1.50 
Cynthia H. Goodwin | Reeecigite Futian 10 00 
7, ee as errr es 2.00 
Mrs. E. A. ee eee 1.00 


$6,902.39 


ACKNOWLEDGED WITH THANKS 
One package of clothing from Mrs. 
R. P. Bennett, South Orange, N. J. 







COMES A cop!” 


A Special Concession 


HE New Jersey suburban society 
leader called to her side her 
trusted husband and said: 

“Put on your blue coat and white 
flannel trousers and be ready to leave 
for the country club to-night at 8:45.” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“To-morrow night there will be a 
dance at the Smithtels’, supper at mid- 
night. We leave at nine.” 

“Very well, pet.” 

“The following night a_ hospital 
bridge party at the school hall. At 
midnight you will be called upon by the 
chairman to recite your famous parody 

1 ‘Bingen on the Rhine.’ Better go 
over it beforehand.” 

“Very well, precious.” 

“Thursday night we dine at the 
Gasbingers’. Be ready at 6:30.” 

“T will, sweetheart.” 

“Saturday night there is a moving- 
picture and welsh-rarebit combination 
entertainment. You will serve on the 
taxicab committee.” 
~“ All right, dearie.” 

“Sunday night I shall be busy with 


my correspondence, so you can employ 


the evening in cleaning up my golf 
clubs.” 

“Delighted, love. But——” 

He paused timidly. 

“Tt won’t take me more than half 
an hour to clean the clubs. Would 
you mind, sugar plum, if on that eve- 
ning I went to bed at 9:30?” 

Then she smiled sternly and shook 
her finger at him. 

“This once. But remember that you 
are not to ask it again until the winter 
solstice sets in. I can’t have you get- 
ting into bad habits.” 

7. Ss 2. 
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From the Background: bores HE DRINK? 
“NOT YET.” 
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Josephus 


HERE was a man in the land of Buzz and his name 
was Josephus. And there was nothing that this man 
did not have except common sense and brains. 

Now, there came a day when the Lord of the Vineyard 
appointed a grape-juice festival. And lo, the Adversary 
Mars came and stood leaning upon his club. And the Lord 
of the Vineyard said, Whence comest thou? And the 
Adversary said, From wandering up and down upon the 
earth and from battle and murder and sudden death. 
And he looked upon Josephus and said, This, thy servant, 
is a good man, full of the spirit of grape-juice and well 
satisfied with himself. But give me a chance at him and 
you will see what happens. Then the Lord said, Do any- 
thing, but spare his life. So the Adversary sent a great 
quantity of press criticism upon him and the navy officers 
to hate him, and Josephus cursed the day that he was born, 
and lifted up his eyes to Heaven and said, No longer am I 
self-satisfied nor will I essay to teach mankind, nor will I be 
pious and inflict my narrow-minded views on others; but lo, 
I will appoint a Board of Experts and put to shame the 
Adversary. Behold, God will not cast away a perfect man. 

So Thomasedison the East-Orangite and Henryford the 
Detroitite and Orvillewright the Aeronaut went and did 
as the Lord commanded. And so the Lord blessed the 
latter end of Josephus more than his beginning. And 
Josephus sighed and said, Twas public op‘nion forced me 
to do it and I deserve nothing. And he resigned; full of 
years and grape-juice. 








“wry! AREN’T THE ROADS DELIGHTFULLY SMOOTH ?” 


Cruelty to a Wife 


HE man at the suburban breakfast table looked up 
from his morning paper and said to his wife: 

“Seven hundred people killed yesterday in a steamboat 
accident.” 

“Tndeed!” 

“Latest accounts of the battle in East Galicia show that 
one hundred thousand have been destroyed and fifty thou- 
sand taken prisoners.” 

“Well!” 

“Strikers’ riots threaten destruction of property all 
over the country. Million-dollar fire yesterday caused by 
bombs.” 

“Um!” 

“Germany declares war on the United States.’ 

“Dear me!” 

“Here’s your name in the sporting column, winner of 
second prize in yesterday’s putting contest.” 

Snatching the paper from his hand, she exclaimed: 

“Tf that isn’t like you! To keep the only important 
thing for the last!” 
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A BAD EGG 






















The Aviator: 


DAD, WE HAVE COME FOR YOUR BLESSING 


The Man Who Steals a Loaf 


E all know Justice as she works; how the man who 

steals a loaf because he’s hungry goes to jail, and 

how the man who steals a million or millions goes free 

and offends us with his display of what he buys with his 
ill-gotten swag. 

Now we are promised a change. For once Justice is 
going after some of the big fellows. These have managed 
to keep criminal liability of directors out of the statutes, 
and it is impossible to get them when they do their 
stealing with their faces concealed by a director’s mask. 

Now, though, the Department of Justice is promising us 
some real pun’shment for the men who robbed the defense- 
less widows and orphans whose money was in the securities 
of the Rock Island. It seems that there is evidence in 
existence to indict for conspiracy the men who threw that 
solvent corporation into the hands of a receiver. 

One director claims he didn’t know that it was to be 
done, but it has been testified that his holdings of ten 
thousand shares were reduced to one thousand during the 
period that the stock market was rigged to enable those 
on the inside to unload. 

Their lawyer has admitted that Messrs. Daniel G. Reid 
and Judge Moore, always prominent in Rock Island, were 
aware three weeks in advance that a receiver was to be 
applied for, although apparently every one else was kept in 
ignorance of the assault planned on the credit of the com- 
pany. It was in that three weeks that Rock Island stock 
did its spectacular stunt in Wall Street. 

Does the Department of Justice really mean business? It 
seems too good to be true. 

If it does, we may possibly see that hitherto unknown 
combination—the man who stole the loaf and the men 
who stole millions all in the same prison. 


OTTO for germ theorists—Be sure you fright, then 
o ahead. 
° . 
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ARMOR IS SUGGESTED AS 
PROTECTION FOR SOLDIERS 
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Interviews with 


Dead Celebrities 


“TS Mr. Aristophanes at home?” 
I handed my card to a neat- 
looking Grecian maid. 

“You'll find him out in the garage, 
sir,” she replied. 

He was working on some stage ma- 
chinery. 

“I’m glad to see you,” he said. 
“You see, I can’t keep my old occu- 
pation, trying to make the stage busi- 
ness better.” 

“IT didn’t know you used much 
scenery in your day,” I ventured. 

“Why, that was the complaint,” he 
replied. “I’ve often been told that 
when I couldn’t put any brains into a 
farce I tried to substitute machinery. 
But how comes it that you are here? 
I thought that I had long been for- 
gotten.” 

“You have been,” I replied. “ The 
public, of course, never remembers any 
professional humorist more than a few 
years after his death. But I thought 
it would be rather unusual to interview 
an unknown professional humorist so 
long after he was dead, if merely to 


discover what had happened mean- 
while.” 
“Has anything important hap- 


pened?” he asked innocently; but I 
immediately perceived that he was up 
to his old tricks. 

“You mustn’t do that, Aristophanes,” 
I said severely. “ That’s satire, and the 
American people don’t understand it.” 

“TI suppose they might take it seri- 
ously,” he replied; “there are always 
people like that.” 

“Ves,” I said. “The next day the 
papers might read: ‘ Aristophanes, the 
celebrated Grecian humorist, asks 
whether anything important has hap- 
pened since his day.’ Then would fol- 
low a series of editorials commenting 
upon your statement, most of them 
gravely proving, by the help of sta- 
tistics, that you were wrong, and that 
several important things had really 
happened.” 

“How amusing!” said Aristophanes, 
leaning upon his jig-saw. “ But aren’t 


‘ore * 


there some people, even in America—a 
small circle—who really understand 
true satire?” 

“One or two of us,” I replied sadly. 
“But, you see, we are only known to 
each other; nobody else knows about 
us.” 

“What fun! You see, in Greece, 
well, almost everybody knew what I 
meant, what I was driving at; but 
it must be intensely amusing not to be 
known—to have it all to yourself.” 

se a 

“By the way,” he asked, “are there 
any new jokes?” 

I reflected. 

“Well,” I replied at last, “I can’t 
say there are. What you wrote in The 
Clouds about Socrates, for example, 
would apply to Henry James fairly 
well. Your woman-suffrage play— 
we haven’t found anything that im- 
proves upon that. And as for war, 
you made it ridiculous, of course. But 






Centenarian: 
NEVER BEEN TO A DOCTOR, AND—— 


Specialist: THERE’S A BIG MISTAKE HERE SOME PLACE. 


HAVE BEEN DEAD FORTY YEARS AGO 





nobody wants to make it ridiculous 
now; that is the only thing that would 
stop it.” 

“That was the trouble in my time,” 


replied Aristophanes. “I satirized 
war, but what good did it do?” 

He looked at me impressively. “ My 
friend,” he said, “I’m glad you came. 
It’s a great relief to know that I ex- 
hausted all the jokes. On the other 
hand, it seems a great pity that people 
have never taken ‘us professional hu- 
morists seriously. We might have 
saved the world so much.” 

“That is the sad part of it.” 

“You say you are still practicing 
war?” 

“On a larger scale than ever.” 

“Then I suppose that mankind will 
never learn that war is the most gi- 
gantic joke the gods have played upon 
them.” 

* Ne.” 

He held out his. hand. 

“Glad to have seen you, old man. 
Remember me to Mr. Dooley and 
George Ade, will you? I’ve heard 
of them, and, of course, if there 
are others——” 
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“NOW, CHILDREN, I WANT YOU TO BE PERFECTLY QUIET WHEN THE BISHOP IS HERE, AND NOT 
SAY ANYTHING THAT WILL MORTIFY - 
“ BUT, MAMMA, CAN’T WE JUST ASK HIM IF HE WILL BAPTIZE THE NEW KITTENS! 


Too Much Becker 


Ww" had much more about Becker 
than was necessary. Very much 

tgo much between his arrest and exe- 
cution; considerably too much after 
his execution. The subsequent pro- 
ceedings in his case suggest the expe- 
diency of a return to the old practice 
of depositing the bodies of executed 
criminals in quicklime in the jail yard. 
Becker was an outlaw. Outlaws are 
apt to be popular for the reason 
partly that the law is no better than it 
should be, but chiefly because the nat- 
ural, average man is himself a good 
deal of an outlaw and has a heart that 
inclines to warm to lawbreakers except 
when they break the law to his cost. 









ME.” 


Becker also a gambler. He 
gambled habitually. He bet he could 
beat the law, and finally lost. Almost 
all gamblers finally lose. That is all 
in the day’s work and does not call 
for excessive public attention. Neither 
need the public give very much of its 
mind to cases where outlaws finally get 


the law. 


was 


The New System 
HAT we are really trying to do is 
the Germans that 
they were wrong in thinking that they 


to convince 


could convince us that we were wrong 
in thinking that we could convince 
them that we were right. 
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Which ? 


By Joseph Hall 


HEY were two women, one young, 
radiant, the other gently, beauti- 
fully old. 


“But, Auntie, it’s such fun.” 

The older rose. 

“Wait.” 

In a moment she had returned. Two 
faded, yellow letters lay upon the young 
girl’s lap. 

“ Read them.” 

Wonderingly the girl obeyed. The first 
read: 

“ Dearest: 

I leave you to John. 
care for him. I love you. 
seems that life without you is impossible. 
But I can no longer doubt. If you 


It is plain you 
Just now it 


cared, there would be no doubt. John is 
my friend. I would rather see you his 
than any other’s, since you cannot be 
mine. God bless you. 

WILL.” 

The other: 

“ Beloved: 

I am leaving you to the better man. 
For me there can never be another love. 
But it is best—it is the right thing— 
and I am, yes, I am glad that it is Will 
you love instead of me. You cannot be 
anything but happy with him. With 
me—but that is a dream I must lIcarn 
to forget. 

As ever and ever, 
Joun.” 


Ben T. Allen, Atty., vs. Himself 


By William H. Hamby 


“Tf AWYERS always get theirs.” The 

hardware dealer on the north side 
spoke with some bitterness and entire 
literalness. The check for one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars just wrenched 
from its stub bore “ Ben T. Allen, Atty.” 
in the middle, and “ Peter Shaw Hard- 
ware Co.” at the bottom. 

Peter, by the aid and advice of coun- 
sel, had been resisting the payment of 
a merchant's tax of five dollars a year 
which the alleged city of Clayton Center 
had insisted on collecting. The case had 
now been in the Supreme Court two 
years. This check was merely “on 
account.” 

The check had occasioned the remark, 
but the bitterness back of it was en- 
gendered by another case, in which Peter 
had been prosecuting his claims for the 
affection of Betty Lane, court stenog- 
rapher. Attorney Allen anpeared against 
him this time instead of for him, and in 
both cases Peter seemed to be getting 
the worst of it. 

But that, of course, is all in the view- 
point. At that moment Attorney Allen 
stood by the front window of his offices, 


his thick hair tangled like the fleece of 
a black sheep after a restless night, his 
soul splashing in a vat of gloom. Betty 
Lane had just passed through the court- 
house yard on her way to work. Nature 
had made Betty very attractive, but her 
job had made her independent. 

The lawyer was bitterly despondent. 
Law practice in Ciayton Center was no 
longer lucrative. Although Allen was 
very dexterous in twisting three-ply 
bandages around the eyes of the Lady 
with the Scales, the Lady with the 
Pencil at the right of the Judge was not 
so blind. The citizens of Clayton Center 
had developed a spineless, milksop tend- 
ency to settle even their constitutional 
rights out of court. Beside Betty’s’ seven 
dollars a day Allen’s income looked as 
ill-fed as a dromedary in an elephant 
parade. 

The young lawyer’s heart was so 
heavy over his light matrimonial pros- 
pects that he went out that night with 
some of the boys and got drunk. In 
returning at one a. m., singing “It Was 
from Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party—I was 
seeing Nellie home,” he’ fell off the 








board sidewalk and broke the established 
precedent that a drunken man can not 
hurt himself by a fall. 

The breaking of one leg was the most 
fortunate accident upon which a dis- 
tressed barrister ever fell. 
two legs on which to stand in court. 

He sued the city immediately for ten 
thousand dollars’ damages on account of 
the defective sidewalk. His three com- 
panions swore positively that there was 
not only one hole in the walk, but two, 
and not only two loose boards, but 
six. 

Moreover, it was not a plain fracture 
of the limb. Allen proved by a liver 
specialist that the jolt had permanently 
deranged his liver; a spine specialist 
testified the jar had injured the four- 
teenth vertebra; a nerve specialist 
swore that the shock of the fall and 
subsequent anguish of mind in seeing 
his law practice drop away would prob- 
ably result in a total breakdown. 

The jury gave him four thousand 
dollars’ damages—twice what he hoped. 
And the city attorney, having a fraternal 
feeling for fractured legal legs, advised 
the city to pay instead of appeal. 

One bright morning, fully recovered 
and adorned in a natty spring suit, Ben 
T. Allen went to the court-house to get 
an order from the court to the city 
treasurer for his four thousand dollars’ 
damages. 

There was a click of a typewriter in an 
anteroom. Betty Lane, the court stenog- 
rapher, was down early working out 
some notes. 

Ben T. Allen went in, laid his hat 
debonairly on a stack cf note-books, sat 
cn the edge of her desk and locked his 


It gave him 


hands around his knees and_ smiled 
possessively. 
“Why, good morning, Mr. Allen.” 


Betty looked up and nodded. “ Allow 
me to congratulate you.” 

“For what?” 

“Why, haven’t you seen the Supreme 
Court’s decision in this morning’s paper? 
You won your case. Peter Shaw does 
not have to pay his annual five-dollar 
merchant tax.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Allen. 
had not seen it.” 

“Yes,” nodded Betty, with something 
not quite transparent in her smile, “ the 
judge who handed down the decision 
sustained your contention that as the 
notices of election, at which the town 
was incorporated thirty-eight years ago, 


“No, I 














were posted only nineteen days instead 
of twenty, as the law requires, the ar- 


ticles of incorporation were illegally 
adopted. Therefore, the town is non- 
existent. Its officers have no right to 


levy or collect taxes, to sue or to be 
sued, to receive or pay out moneys.” 


‘LEP ee’ 


“Good heavens!” Allen felt himself 
slowly collapsing on the table, sick in 
every organ described by the specialists. 

“Sometimes,” smiled Betty, as she 
glanced out of the window toward the 
hardware store—“‘ sometimes a lawyer 
gets his.” 


The Joke on Preston 


Dy Lewis Allen 


. AS the prisoner secured counsel?” 
“No, your honor,’ responded 
District Attorney Masters. 

Judge Horton looked over the tops of 
his steel-rimmed spectacles, first at the 
unkempt prisoner, and then around the 
court room. 

“The court will provide counsel for 
your defense. Have you any choice?” 
he asked the prisoner. 

The prisoner had not. He didn’t know 
one man from another in the court room. 
A faint suspicion of a smile showed on 
District Attorney Masters’s face. He 
winked slyly at several of his brother 
attorneys, and even smiled rather know- 
ingly at the judge when he made the 
suggestion that the court appoint Mr. 
Freston attorney for the defense. A 
titter went around the court room at 
this, and young John Preston flushed 
to thé roots of his yellow hair as he 
arose and went forward to consult with 
his client. 

“ Honest to God, are you a lawyer?” 
asked the prisoner, in a voice that car- 
ried. It took nearly two minutes to re- 
store decorum. 

In spite of his embarrassment young 
Preston thanked the court and asked for 
a day’s postponement in order to acquaint 
himself with his client's case. This was 
granted, and after adjournment the Dis- 
trict Attorney took young Preston aside, 
put his hand patronizingly on his shoulder 
and said: 

“Great Scott, Johnnie, give the poor 
devil a square deal! The only thing in 
the world for him is a plea of guilty 
and a request for leniency.” 

“Thank you, sir,’’ said Preston rather 
stiffly, “but I at least want to know 
something of my client’s case.” 

“Now, now, Johnnie, you must learn 
to take things in the proper spirit. Every 
young lawyer must have his first case, 
and he must expect a certain amount of 
good-natured raillery over it, and, believe 
me, it isn’t every young man fresh from 
law school who gets a murder case for 
the very first thing. Be sensible about 
it, boy. I’m advising you for your 


father’s sake. 
know.” 


We were partners, you 


“Yes, I know,” answered Preston. 

“Oh, don’t be stubborn, Johnnie! 
Why, dash it all, the prisoner has con- 
fessed!” 

“A great many innocent men have 
confessed under the third degree,” and 
young Preston bowed rather too formally 
and turned on his heel. 

“He'll get the chair if you fight the 
case,” snapped the District Attorney. 

“He'll get the chair—or liberty, sir, 
was all young Preston replied, and he 
hurried over to the jail, where he was 
secluded in the cell with his clicnt, the 
prisoner. 

It wasn’t much of a story the prisoner 
tcld. He said his name was Farral, that 
he was a plain hobo, and that with an- 
cther hobo he had got into a fight with 
a freight brakeman who wouldn't let 
them jump the train. Both picked up 
lumps of coal to defend themselves, and 
in the mix-up the poor brakeman’s skull 
was crushed. He managed to shoot and 
kill the other hobo, but he died before 
they got him to the hospital. 

Young Preston said nothing for five 
minutes. Farral became nervous. Fi- 
nally he said: 

“Say, kid, I ain’t blamin’ you any. 
You gotter have your first case some 
time, and so they wished you on me. 
The only thing to do is to plead guilty to 
self-defense = 

“Never do,” said young Preston. 
“There isn’t a juryman in the county 
who would agree to justifiable homicide.” 

“But I confessed, kid; I confessed. 
Whatcher goin’ to do about it now?” 

‘Just what did you say? 
the exact words.” 

“T says to the captain, ‘ Don’t put me 
through no third degree. I killed him!’ ” 

“What made you say that?” 

“They'd put it on me anyway. I 
thought it would help me.” 

‘‘ What was the name of the man with 
you?” 

“T don’t know. 
before.” 


” 





Give me 


I never saw him 
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“His name was Ichabod Jones,” said 
Preston impressively, “and don't you 
ever forget it. Remember, you have 
known this man for a long while and 
that he went under the name of ‘ Black 
Ike.’ ” 

Preston talked a half-hour longer with 
the man and drilled him over and over 
before he left him. 

When the case came up the prosecution 
introduced witnesses sufficient to prove 
that the brakeman had been killed and 
then introduced the confession. 

““ We rest the case there, your honor,” 


said District Attorney Masters, with 
somewhat of a flourish. 
Young Preston put his client on 


the stand without delay and had him 
tell his story of the fight, which was to 
the effect that it was not he, but the 
other man, who killed the brakeman. 

“What was the other man’s name?” 
asked Preston. 

“Ichabod Jones,” replied the prisoner ; 
at least, that’s what he told me.” 

“ How did you always address him?” 
“T always called him Ike.” 

“You may tell the court just what you 
said in this alleged confession.” 

“T didn’t make no confession. I said 
to the captain, ‘Don’t put me through 
no third degree. Jke killed him.’” 

And, for all that the prosecuting at- 
torney could contrary, 


“Tke” did. 


prove to the 


Arletta 


By Margaret Ade 


T was on a Monday morning in August 
that Miss Backbay climbed the brown- 
stone steps to the rooming-house con- 
ducted by Mrs. Edward Southend in 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. Miss 
Backbay was short, stout and sixty, and 
her face was flushed and scowling. 

“T wish to speak with Mrs. Southend,” 
she snapped at the woman who opened 
the door. The woman, a middle-aged, 
quiet-looking little woman, glanced at the 
“T am Mrs. Southend, 
Miss Backbay; come this way, please.” 

In the parlor Miss Backbay and Mrs. 
Southend looked into each other's eyes 
for a few moments and exchanged a 
silent challenge; then Miss Backbay 
leaned forward in her chair and said: 

“T have come, Mrs. Southend, to talk 
with you concerning this—this affair be- 
tween your son and my niece, Miss 
Arletta Backbay. I have, as you know, 
brought her up, and I love her as if 
she were my own daughter. She is the 
last of the Backbays—the Backbays of 


card and said: 
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Editor: 


Backbay. Our family lived on Beacon 
Hill when Boston Common was a farm- 
ing district. The Backbays are direct— 
direct descendants of William I., King of 
England—William the Conqueror.” 

Miss Backbay drew a long, deep breath. 

Mrs. Southend was silent. 

“T have devoted years of my life,” 
Miss Backbay continued, “to the educa- 
tion of my niece. Nothing has been 
spared to prepare her for the high social 
position to which, by her ancestry alone, 
she is entitled. I am going into this 
bit of family history so you will under- 
stand—so you will see this affair from 
my viewpoint. I have been exceedingly 
careful in the selection of her teachers, 
her associates and her servants. Your 
son came to us well recommended by 
his pastor and by his former employer. 
I have no fault to find with him as—as 
a chauffeur, but as a suitor for the hand 
of my niece he—he is impossible. Ab- 
solutely! The thing is absurd. I—I have 
done what I could to break up this affair. 
I have discharged him. But my niece 
kas defied me. She assures me that she 
loves him and—and will marry him in 
spite of everything. She is headstrong, 
self-willed and—and completely _ be- 
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witched. She has lost all pride—pride 
in her ancient lineage. Now I have 


come to you to beseech you to use your 
Induce him to 
leave the city—he must leave the city, if 
only for a year. I—I shall pay 

“Pardon me, just a moment, Miss 
Backbay.”” Mrs. Southend left the room, 
and in a few minutes she _ returned 
carrying a large volume, her fingers be- 
tween the pages. 

“As I listened to you, Miss Backbay, 
the thought came to me very forcibly 
that it is a pity—a great pity—that you 
could not have selected your ancestors 
as you do your servants—from the better 
class of respectable working people. But, 
of course, you could not. ,You could, 
however, try to live them down—forget 
them—some of them, anyway. Listen 
to this biographical sketch of your most 
famous ancestor. It is from page 
€59 of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
‘William I., King of England—William 
the Conqueror, born 1027 or 1028. He 
was the bastard son of Robert the Devil, 
Duke of Normandy, by Arletta, the 
daughter of a tanner.’ ” 

Mrs. Southend closed the book with a 
bang. 


influence with your son. 
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MEANT THEM TO BE 


“Not much to boast about, is it? We 
all have ancestors, Miss Backbay, but the 
less said about some of them the better. 
And now, 
his class and mix it up with Robert the 
Devil and Arletta—why, that’s his—his 
funeral. You'll excuse me now, Miss 
Backbay. I have my husband’s dinner 
to prepare.” 
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HE issue be- 
tween the 
United States 
and Germany in 
ivr’. the matter of 
/ sinking = mer- 
chant and pas- 
senger steamers 
without sufficient warning to safeguard 
the people aboard is whether German 
“necessity ” shall override the rules of 
international law—meaning the rules 
of humanity—that had been evolved 
and were in force when the present war 
began. 

The German position is that German 
necessity knows no law; that whatever 
seems expedient to Germans to realize 
their aspirations for power and space 
shall be done without regard to the 
sentiments of the rest of the civilized 
world. That was the German posi- 
tion about Belgium, about Rheims 
Cathedral, about the Zeppelin attacks 
on the English coast cities, about pois- 
oned gas, the sinking of the Lusitania 
and now apparently about the sinking 
of the Arabic. 

This has made Germany an inter- 
national outlaw. When she broke into 
Belgium England accepted the situa- 
tion and joined the European police 
force that was assembling to keep Ger- 
many in order. The United States at 
that time did nothing but try to succor 
Germany’s Belgian victims. It con- 
tinued to deal with Germany not as an 
outlaw, but as a civilized nation in good 
standing. It made allowance for her 
conception of “necessity.” It has been 
making allowances for her ever since. 
But, stung by the murder of Americans 
on the Lusitania, it made a stand on 
this point of the unlawfulness of 
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sinking merchant vessels without tak- 
ing off the people aboard. “If you 
drown any more Americans in that 
fashion,” said our Uncle Sam, “I 
shall make you trouble.” 

That is where we stand on the matter 
of the Arabic. Our government, in 
spite of making allowances for German 
necessity until our sense of right and 
wrong is badly blurred, still holds to 
this opinion, that even in war some 
things are not permissible, and that if 
American citizens at sea are destroyed 
by unlawful war measures it will take 
action on the subject, no matter how 
German necessity may be affected. 

Beyond question the country is be- 
hind the administration in this stand, 
no matter what may come of it. There 
is no important sentiment to the con- 
trary except that of the German- 
Americans. At this writing the Presi- 
dent still awaits the full particulars of 
the Arabic’s destruction, assurance that 
there was no valid excuse, and com- 
petent evidence of the loss of American 
lives. It is not doubted that if, when 
these points are ascertained, Germany 
proves to have disregarded the warn- 
ing given in Mr. Lansing’s note of 
July 21st, action conforming to the 
words of that note will be taken. 





HE disclosures of German activities 
in this country that have been 
published in the World have been in- 


teresting, but not surprising. The 
Germans are very thorough workers, 
and it has been taken for granted that 
they were doing what they could to 
meet the overwhelming preference for 
the cause of the Allies in this country. 
Their efforts for the most part were 
evident enough before the World pub- 
lished its revelations. It may not be 
agreeable to German patriots posing 
as Americans, like George Sylvester 
Viereck, to have it proven that they 
were paid by Germany, but it does not 
make much difference in our estimation 
of them. There may be as many as ten 
million German sympathizers in this 
country, of whom a few thousands are 
active in endeavors to make their 
sympathies practically helpful to the 
land of their derivation. We must not 
object to their activitics so long as 
they keep within the laws of this 
country. Of course the German diplo- 
matic and consular officers in this coun- 
try are bound to strict proprieties of 
behavior, and if they have exceeded 
their privileges in actions for the ad- 
vantage of their country they should 
be held accountable. But even in deal- 
ing with them our government is 
probably influenced by the interests of 
the whole world situation, and will 
wink, perhaps, at some minor impro- 


prieties rather than _ prejudice its 
power to be helpful to all the 
belligerents. 





HE best sign yet that the German 
mind in Germany is recovering 

its reasoning powers is the protest of 
eighty-two prominent Germans, includ- 
ing Dernburg, Harnack, Delbriick and 
Hatzfeldt, against the manifestoes of 
the Junkers and some of the great 
business corporations in favor of 
wholesale annexation of conquered 
territory. The protestants insist that 
“Germany did not enter the war with 
the intention of making conquests,” and 
declare themselves “partisans of the 
principle that incorporation or annex- 
ation of peoples politically autonomous 
or accustomed to autonomy must be 
condemned.” These remonstrants are 
able and powerful men, and it is a good 




















deal significant that they should be able 
to declare and publish their views in 
the teeth of the German jingoes. There 
are coming to be two parties in Ger- 
many, quite distinct in their attitudes 
toward mankind. With one of them, 
in due time, it may be possible to 
treat. 
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Co nowadays seems to have 
local option as to homicide. When 
the people of a community think that 
some person should be killed, a com- 
mittee of leading citizens appoints 
itself and kills him. When a citizen 
kills another citizen the jury that tries 
him acquits or convicts him, appar- 
ently according to their opinion of the 
expediency of killing the man killed. 
All American communities have in 
them possibilities of this sort of be- 
havior, but in Georgia they are realized 
beyond what is suitable. For exam- 
ple: Jeckyl Island is in Georgia. It 
is a playground of rich people. About 
a year ago a fisherman who considered 
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that his fishing privileges had been 
prejudiced by the superintendent of 
the Jeckyl Island Club, shot the su- 
perintendent and killed him. The 
murderer was acquitted. Probably the 
Cracker mind disapproves of play- 
grounds for rich people. 

The lynching of Leo Frank was an 
appalling defiance of law. Frank was 
twice tried for murder and_ twice 
convicted by Georgia juries, but both 
in and out of Georgia there were 
strong doubts of his guilt. Governor 
Slaton shared these doubts and com- 
muted his sentence. Then a fellow 
convict assaulted and very nearly 
killed Frank, and when he got better 
of his wound he was taken from the 
prison and lynched. 

The lynchers thought, and a large 
part of the population of Georgia be- 
lieves, that Frank was guilty. He was 
a Jew, and Jews in New York and 
elsewhere, believing that he had been 
convicted because he was a Jew, fur- 
nished money for the fight for his life 
which resulted finally in Governor 
Slaton’s action. The prevalent opinion 
in Georgia was that Frank had had 
fair trials; that he was an habitual 
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seducer of girls in his employ; that 
he undoubtedly murdered Mary Pha- 
gan; that rich Jews in New York got 
him off because he was a Jew, and 
that Northern newspapers, largely con- 
trolled by Jews or Jewish advertising, 
had misled public opinion in the North 
about the case. 

On the side of Frank, convinced of 
his innocence and very much interested, 
is, for example, the New York Times, 
edited by a Gentile, but owned and 
published chiefly by Jews and supported 
in very important measure by the 
advertisements of Jewish merchants. 
Against Frank and sure he was guilty 
is, for example, Tom Watson, anti- 
Semite, anti-Roman-Catholic, anti- 
pretty-much-everything, and hitting at 
it from week to week in his various 
publications. The Times says the thing 
to do is to demonstrate Frank’s inno- 
cence and shame his murderers. That 
will be useful if it can be done, but 
as between trial by Georgia juries and 
trial by newspapers the choice is not 
as ample as could be wished. 

It is bad when a jury convicts with- 
out convincing. That happened in 
Frank’s case. 
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IF I'D GOT TO THE FRONT I WOULD PROBABLY 


HAVE LOST THEM BOTH” 


Glory Be for the Giants ! 


HE noble work that the New York 

baseball team is doing surely 

ought not to be overlooked amid the 
stress of world events. 

The Giants began the season at the 
bottom of the list, and at this writ- 
ing have worked their way up nearly 
to the middle. Such an achievement as 
this ought to compel respect. 

New York is behind every other city 
except in the magnitude of its debt. 
Improvements in almost every direc- 
tion are almost sure to appear every- 
where else before they are adopted 
by New York, which is not a place 
where original municipal ideas are 
manufactured. To represent New 
York faithfully the Giants ought to 
remain at the bottom of the list. That 
they have gone up a few pegs shows 
that they have the power to rise above 
their environment. 





Nobody Is Rich 
“ES it safe to write such caustic 
things about the rich?” inquired 
the man who thought he thought. 
“Quite safe,” replied the literary- 
Socialist-for-revenue-only, “for no- 
body takes them to himself. The 
day-laborer thinks I am shooting at the 
fifteen-hundred-dollar-a-year man, the 
fifteen-hundred-dollar man thinks I’m 
shooting at the five-thousand-dollar 
man, the five-thousand-dollar man 
thinks I’m pouring hot shot into the 
fifty-thousand-dollar man, the fifty- 
thousand-dollar man claps his hands 
hecause he thinks I am_ scarring 
a millionaire with every arrow, the 
millionaire never imagines I could be 
aiming at him while there are so 
many multintillionaires in the world, 
and the multimillionaires are all too 
eagerly striving to earn more money 
to read anything I write.” 





Good for the Plattsburgers ! 


HE Plattsburg summer school in soldiering 
means a good deal. 

are there learning what can be learned in a single 
month about the business of being a soldier. 
are not out for a lark. They are there strictly for 
business, or, as it may justly be put, from a sense 
of national obligation. 
dred are well-to-do men, workers in the professions 
or in business, for whom August ordinarily is the 
vacation month. They give to the camp and hard 
work the weeks that they most count on for recrea- 
tion and amusement. 


Thirteen hundred men 


They 


Most of the thirteen hun- 


That they pay for their own 
equipment and maintenance is a smaller 
matter, for neither costs much, but to 
give the time is token of strong mo- 
tives at work. 

The instruction of the thirteen hun- 
dred will be valuable to the country as 
far as it goes. Still more valuable is 
their example. They show the right 
spirit, and its force will not end with 
the closing of the camp. 


Sequel 


“ATOW that the men have gone——’ 
It had been one of the most 
successful dinner parties of the season. 
But all good things pass, and the mo- 
ment had come when it was time for 
the party to break up. There had been 
a general uprising, and the hostess 
turned as by common consent to the 
gifted woman on her right. Then she 
added: 
“Let us have that story.” 
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“WHAT IS YOUR NAME, MY BOY?” 
“TOMMY.” 

“TOMMY WHAT?” 

“TOMMY ROT.” 
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Progress 


|S there any better or more logical standard by which 
to measure the progress of civilization than the number 

of things used to kill human beings? 

Two or three thousand years ago, when everything was 
more or less crude, these were about all they had: 

Bows, arrows, spears and catapults. Firebrands. 
Bludgeons. Stakes. 

Now we have: 

Machine-guns. Bombs. Gas. Autos. Trolleys. Rail- 
roads. Electric wires. Grade crossings. Trusts. 

Then, as now, however, they had medicine men. 











== Luery— 
Dr. Rabbit: HOW LONG HAVE YOU BEEN SMOKING 
AND DRINKING? 
“FOUR HUNDRED YEARS.” 
“IF YOU KEEP IT UP, IT WILL RUIN YOUR HEALTH.” 


Properly Defined 


EACHER: What zone is this in which we live? 
JoHNNYy: Temperate. 
TEACHER: Correct. Now, what is meant by a “tem- 
perate zone”? 
Jounny: It’s a place where it’s freezin’ cold in winter 
an’ red hot in summer. 





WHEN AN IRRESISTIBLE FORCE STRIKES AN IMMOVABLE BODY 


Don’t Be Radical 


HE sooner young folks learn not to be radical the 

sooner will they find themselves floating serenely down 
the stream of life without friction. To be radical takes 
lots of trouble: you have to be continually ripping off 
veneers, scratching surfaces, engaging in original re- 
search, applying acid tests, lifting lids, making analyses, 
tearing off masks, demanding proof, and so on illimitably. 
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But it is all pernicious activity. The leaders and makers 
and sellers of earth fix things up so that they will seem to be 
so-and-so; their leadership and their fame and their profits 
depend upon our being perfectly credulous and accepting 
things for what they seem. Why, then, ask embarrassing 
questions and thus incur the everlasting ill-will of those 
who are trying to hoodwink us? It is much better to take 
things as they come (paying cash, of course) and be 
“NO HEAD FOR BUSINESS” humbly grateful. 
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The Actors Are Come Hither, My Lord 


B gen more, as per schedule, the theatre has 
gone completely to the demnition bow- 
wows. If this catastrophe did not occur 
with such unfailing regularity certain wise- 
acres, self-constituted authorities on the 
theatre and all its works, would fail of the 
notoriety that comes from voicing their 
opinions during the silly season when 
} there is scant news to fill the theatrical 
- columns of the daily press. And these authori- 
ties can always put their fingers on the cause 
of the disaster. One year it was because automobiling was 
the fad and the public was spending its money and its evenings 
in the road-houses. Another year the turkey-trot was to keep 
the public from the theatre. In another the theatres were 
going into immediate bankruptcy because the hotel and restau- 
rant keepers were giving better shows, the cost being warily 
concealed in the increased price of food and drinks or in 
stingy and diminished portions. 

The deadliest and latest rival to deal the death blow has 
been suspected for some time, but has been finally discovered. 
This time it is the moving pictures. No less an authority 
than Mr. William A. Brady has settled it in the summer news- 
papers that the theatre is a thing of the past and that here- 
after we are to have nothing in the way of stage entertainment 
except that supplied by the jiggly movement on the screens. 
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N confirmation of all these dire predictions New York finds 
more theatres open at the end of this August, and present- 
ing alleged legitimate dramatic productions, than ever before 
in the history of the American stage. Apparently their 
diamonds have not been pawned by theatrical managers and 
they are flitting about in automobiles quite as freely as other 
American business men. So far as the very early beginning 
of this theatrical season is concerned, in quantity, at least, it 
gives the ha-ha to the crows who sit on a limb and caw. 
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— it comes to quality, as evidenced in the unusually 
early offerings of the theatres, the predictions of evil 
for the American theatre do not have to go outside of the 
theatre itself for bad omens. The movies can’t kill the theatre 
as an institution. The human body and the human voice 
can not be replaced by mechanical counterfeits. Photography 
may give us spectacular thrills, but it cannot give us the 
actual appeal of human magnetism in personality and its reve- 
lations to the eye and ear. Edwin Booth in the movies to-day 
could never be the Edwin Booth we saw and heard. There 
may be no Edwin Booths in the flesh to-day, but the movies 
can not possibly give us in their greatest perfection the same 
thing that we get from even the flesh-and-blood mediocrities 





of our time. Therefore let us not fear that our theatre is 
going to be killed by the movies or any other outside influence. 





HAT dramatic art is in a condition of deterioration is not 

to be denied. That is also true of our literature, of our 
painting, of our sculpture, of our education, of our journalism, 
of our politics, of our business integrity, of our statesmanship, 
of our religion, of our patriotism and of all the things where 
idealism counts. We are practical, we are commercial, the 
great god Graft is our divinity, and it is hardly to be expected 
that the theatre which lives on its public should be superior 
to what we are ourselves. Nevertheless, the theatre is not 
dead, in spite of the outside competition in entertainment, of 
the deadly experiments of false highbrows and of the fact 
that it has to find its support from a gum-chewing public edu- 
cated by yellow journals, comic supplements and best-sellers. 





HE early season is a forced and unhealthy one, with its 

offerings divided between the girl-and-music shows always 
to be expected as summer divertisement and an unusually 
prolific outcropping of farce. In using the term “ girl-and- 
music” girl is advisedly put first. Even in their newspaper 
and billboard advertising producers of this class of enter- 
tainment rack their brains to emphasize the fact that there 
is a plenitude of youthful femininity on exhibition. 

In the girl-and-music class “ The Passing Show of 1915 
still survives at the Winter Garden. It is almost the best of 
the conglomerations of flippant music, dancing and innumer- 
able young women, brilliantly costumed and backgrounded 
with brilliant scenery, yet brought forth at this favorite resort 
of the t. b. m. It is more free from coarseness than some 
of its predecessors, is funny and has some really clever bur- 
lesquing of last season’s theatrical successes. 

“Hands Up,” at the Forty-fourth Street, also banks on the 
girl-and-music power, but specializes in its dancing along 
popular lines. Every one and every one’s wife and sweetheart 
who have attempted the one-step and have ambitions or aspi- 
rations for further accomplishment in the saltatory art as it 
is now,practiced by young and old will find in “ Hands Up” 
all sorts of inspiration. 

At the Lyric “ The Girl Who Smiles ’—not that the title 
has anything to do with the piece—is also mostly girl-and- 
music, this time in some ways agreeably reminiscent of the 
French comic opera so popular a generation ago, and also 
unfortunately too reminiscent musically of airs made popular 
in other more recent productions. 

“The Blue Paradise,” at the Casino, gains a more serious 
interest than most of the musical shows, because it recalls 
the light Viennese opera at its best and emphasizes the fact 









that the war means a curtailment in this kind of 
entertainment if not its extinction. We had been 
fed up with Viennese opera, but “ The Blue Para- 
dise” is good enough in a musical way to make us 
hope that this school of composition has not been 
entirely destroyed. 
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y OW come the farces. Every 
one enjoys a farce once in 
a while, even if it is not 
perfect of its kind. When 
all the energies of the 
theatre are directed to this 
one particular line the cu- 
. ; mulative result largely robs 
each example of its power to amuse. There was 
once an ordinance in one of the Southern States 
that slaves should not be fed canvasback duck 
more than twice a week. A similar restriction might 
wisely be applied to the catering of farce to the 
New York public. 

The best of those now before us is unquestionably 
“The Boomerang,” at the Belasco, both in the play 
itself and in the way it is done. It almost deserves 
to rank as a comedy, so skillfully is it kept nearly 
within the grounds of apparent probability. Mr. 
Belasco in staging it has not let the triviality of his 
material interfere with his genius for detail, and the 
result is a most agreeable combination of clever 
lines, effective situations and unexaggerated acting 
by a well-chosen and well-rehearsed company. 

“Some Baby,” “Search Me,” “Mr. Myd’s Mys- 
tery” and “ The Last Laugh” are farces each of 
which contains undeniably laughable moments. But 














HOOKS AND EYES 
IMPRESSIONS OF AMATEUR NIGHT 


in all’ of them the authors have imposed too much 
upon the auditor’s capacity for credibility. In 
farce every one in the desire to be amused is willing 
to go a long way with the author in pretending to 
believe that the improbable, even the impossible, is 
true. But there are rules even in this game of 
fiction, and, although they are unwritten, the play- 
wright must be careful not to violate them. Space 
lacks to specify in each of these cases the merits 
and defects in writing, staging or acting. None of 
them is a finished product of the farce-writer's art, 
and their individual power to amuse rests more on 
the mood of the spectator than on any excellence 
of the material provided. 

“Rolling Stones” and “No. 13 Washington 
Square,” the latter with May Irwin as the star, are 
along more cogent lines, even if they are distinctly 
farcical in character. If the spectator is willing to 
give up a bit of his reasoning power for the sake 
of being amused he is not hauled up short in either 
of these pieces to ask himself every little while 
what it is all about and try to explain to himself 
why certain things have happened. The rough spots 
are smoothed over with cause for merriment, and 
at the end, while he may ask himself whether it 
was worth while, he is bound to admit that he was 
amused, which is, after all, the only excuse for 
farce and farcical comedy. 


BF ange FIRE” is a more serious proposition 
in the nature of a war play, with moments 
It is probably the 
predecessor of numbers of its kind to follow, but 
has the advantage of being almost the first in the 
field with a not over-impressive plot involving the 


of reliet from the war tragedy. 


gallant hero, the charming and _ = self-sacrificing 
heroine and the inevitable spy-villain. It has a 
strong claim to popular favor in being the first to 
reveal graphically two pictures very much in the 
public mind, an extemporized military hospital and 
a scene in the trenches. The last is highly effective 
in sight and sound, and is used logically as a dra- 
matic episode. The play is interesting in itself, 
well staged and is certainly timely. 
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N all, these early accomplishments of the new sea- 
son seem better calculated to give denial to the 
statement that the theatre is on the verge of going 
out of business on account of the movies than to 
make any advancement in the art of the stage or 
demonstrate the business advantage to be gained 
by starting the theatrical season in perspiring August. 
Metcalfe. 
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YOUNG lady told me the other day that she could 

“scarcely wait” for Gene Stratton Porter’s new book 
to appear. “ Do you like Mrs. Porter’s novels?” I asked her. 
And her reply seems to me too good a substitute for criticism 
to be lost. “I just lap them up,” she said. Mrs. Porter's 
new book, “ Michael O'Halloran” (Doubleday, Page, $1.35), 
is now out. It has birds, and swamp lore, and love of out- 
door doings,.and much genuine enthusiasm for kindly living 
in it. But it bears, on the whole, much the same relation to 
life that its newsboy hero, Mickey, bears to real newsboys. 
Mickey is a disguised Bayatd who occasionally remembers to 
misuse a bit of street slang in order to preserve his incognito. 
In England he would probably be arrested for a German spy. 
But the story is eminently lappable. And there is a generous 
saucerful of it. On United States battleships they hoist a 
red flag at meal-times. Lire hoists a red flag over “‘ Michael 
O'Halloran.” 


HE RIM OF THE DESERT” (Little, Brown, $1.35), by 
Ada Woodruff Anderson, is a good, hale specimen of a 
variety of fiction which, intended as it is to dramatize con- 
temporary history for the benefit of its readers, may be 
described as “ expository romance.” In this case the Alaskan 
coal-lands embroglio and the reclamation possibilities of the 
arid region bordering the upper Columbia River in Washing- 
ton are the matters dealt with. And to this end a fictional 
understudy for one of the Guggenheims is given a prominent 
role in the story, and the romantic motive power is furnished 
by the conflict between a Geological Survey engineer’s loyalty 
to a dead chum and his love for the woman whom he believes 
to have caused his death. An essential melodrama, the tale 
has yet the trick of sweeping gestures and the dignity of 
belief in itself. 


— SLIM” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.35), a r 
story of the Far West by H. H. Knibbs, the aut! 
“ Overland Red,” is a rather loose-jointed variatior 
cattle-ranch-sheepherder border warfare plot, wit! 
study of a long-bodied hobo—half butt, half hero 
exigencies of the road have induced to turn 

who ends as a landowner and family man, as i’ 

tion. The story starts with a fine burst of Wil@ 

and repartee, sinks to a lowish ebb of coinc 
mongering, and finishes strong with charac 

the leading “‘ character.” An agreeable w 

color-fest. 


HE week’s chief war book is G. H. 
paign of 1914 in France and Bel 
The author has been one of the English 
on the Continent, and alternates firs 
conditions of the regions fought o\ 
analyses of the strategical conduct 
movements. The book is freely illu 
maps and diagrams; and while somew 
work so necessarily tentative and bas 






mation, it is in some regards—as, for example, in its expla- 
nation of the ground plan and strategy of the battle of the 
Marne—the most intelligible exposition yet offered to the 
puzzled layman. 


ee in osteopathy is growing. A book that was 
neither a prospectus nor a polemic, but that gave to an 
ordinarily curious and intelligent audience a simple account 
of the theories this therapy is based on, an explanation (with 
specific examples) of the jiu-jitsu of this theory's application, 
and an outline of the obtained results, would make interesting 
reading. George V. Webster's “Concerning Osteopathy ” 
(P. Rich, Carthage, New York, revised edition) contains much 
information, but the reader has to dig for it. It is a 
compilation of articles from various sources which lack not 
cnly continuity, but cohesiveness. Reading it is like motoring 
on cobbles. Few are likely to do it for fun. 


HE attention of hesitant pilgrims to the shrine of modern 
poetry is called to Louis Untermeyer’s volume of poems, 
“ Challenge,” a new edition of which has just been issued 
(Century, $1.00). Enthusiasm, difference of opinion and 
ridicule—the three fairies that always attend the christening 
of new art impulses—are just now bending bickeringly over 
the cradle of a lusty modern poetry—a poetry supremely dis- 
dainful of all second-hand sensation; a poetry of ruthlessly 
direct action; a poetry of personal contacts. And Louis 
Untermeyer’s work—or some of it—is present at the ceremony 
as a sort of relation by marriage to the new baby. He belongs, 
in spirit, to the old order. But he has caught, and has been 
caught up by, the sentiment of the new. And at times he 
voices it glowingly. 
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Pacifistic Pugnacity 


HE leading pacifists seem to be folks who like to fight and can’t wait for a 
war. Peace time is very much more extended than war time and affords them 


a much more protracted duration of hostilities. Besides, in war times the mouth- 
fighters are overshadowed by the gun-fighters, and, of course, the pacifists don’t 
like that. 

No group of people includes more exasperating characters than the non- 
resistants. Their office is to get the neighbors by the ears and then urge them not 
to come to blows. The world for their money is a world at loggerheads in which 
the talkers and inciters have the platform and nothing can be fought out. 
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The Doctor 
A* who would choose to be a 


Doctor— 

A Microbe-stalking Pill-concocter ! 

At 3 A. M. they ring his Bell 

Because some Fellow’s dined too well. 

He has to leave a Joyous Frolic 

Because a Baby gets a Colic; 

And while subduing Mortal Ills 

With Jalap, Ipecac and Squills, 

He has to hear the Conversations 

Of Patients, matching Operations; 

And then, to crown his Pain and Strife, 

They vilify him here, in Lire! 
Arthur Guiterman, 


THE FRENCH VERSION 
SALON OF LOUIS THE VERY FIRST 


Where, Maybe, Those Butterfly 


Nurses Come From 


HE modern well-to-do mother said 

to her daughter: 

“Have you scattered everything 
about your room until it has a hope- 
less air of confusion?” 

“T have, mother.” 

“Have you taken all the towels out 
of the linen closet and strewn them 
over the bathroom floor?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“ Have you had a lot of extra things 
charged to your dear papa that he 
doesn’t know about?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 


“And exceeded your allowance?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Then don’t you think you ought 
to do something serious?” 

“T do, mamma, and I think it would 
be just beautiful to be a Red Cross 
nurse. You know, I read aloud quite 
well, and it would be so delightful to 
sit by the bedside of all those charm- 
ing soldiers and smooth their brows. 
And it would help to bring out my 
character, wouldn’t it, mamma?” 

Her dear mother was thoughtful for 
a moment. Then she replied sweetly: 

“Yes, darling ; and, besides, it would 
give us such a rest.” 
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ow to Increase Your Living Power, Health Promoting 


Power, Mind Power, Will Power and Pleasure Obtaining 


Power To An Unusual Degree Without Inconvenience 
Apparatus, Drugs, Loss of Time or Study 


Through Conscious Evolution 


A GREAT, PRACTICAL AND USEFUL PHILOSOPHY 


The Story of “Conscious Evolution” and Its Discoverer 


fact that the human body is built up 
f cells, all resulting from the evo- 

» original cell, is in itself interesting, 
to the average person. The further 
health, life and pleasures of the body 
lition of each individual cell compels 





HE simple 
T of billior 
lution of 





When, howey along comes an individual who com- 








bines intim cientific knowledge of the human cell 
with the disco ery of the means to insure its health 
and develop u ual energy and potency—who by reason 
{ study, experience and a certain genius, shows us how 
ithout inconvenience, apparatus, drugs, study or loss 

time, we can put unusual health and uncommon 


life into eve 


ry one of our vast multitude of cells, thus 
giving the hur 
leasure < 


body and mind the maximum of health, 
power, and do this in a very perfectly 
way—then we are all 





easy and practical 





A Great Secret of Life 


This is the marvelous secret uncovered in a wonderful 
little book by Swoboda, a great pioneer in the realm 


f physiologi science. Some day the complete history 
f “Conscious Evolution” and its discoverer will be 
recorded, with all its immense significance and_far- 
reaching ramifications. This brief article can only sketch 
the. rough tlines. 


The story of Alois P. Swoboda is one of the 
romances of human history. As the discoverer of 
the origin nature of the laws governing “ con- 
scious energy’ and of a scientific system for applying 
those laws it manner that has operated succcessfully 
in over two hundred thousand cases, Swoboda occupies 
a peculiar niche in earth’s hall of fame. He did not 
merely write a great book, paint a great picture, invent 
some useful device, or win some particular battle. His 
fame is built on a far more substantial foundation. 
He is the wizard of the human body. He is the apostle 
of the greater, the successful life. Swoboda not only 
re-creates me nd women; he makes them more power- 





ful, capable, ind happy than they were before. He 
advances them a tremendous way along the line of 
human development. The man himself—as well as his 

of enthusiastic clients—is a most convincing ex- 
ample of the effectiveness of his methods. He has 


need the methods of energizing the body and 
mind. 
The Swoboda System of Con- 
scious Evolution Based on 
a Knowledge of all 


Sciences 
Swoboda f radiates vitality, his whole being pul- 
Sating with unusual life and energy. And his mind 
's even more alert and active than his body; he is 


tireless, He 
Science of ** ( 
other sc ien 


discourses with learned fluency on the 
nscious Evolution,’”’ which embraces all 
Ss, entering with equal ease and facility on 
oY phase. of this all-important subject. Start him on 
8 particular specialty—the development of human 
Powers—and he pours out a veritable flood of illuminating 
= pene : I arnest and vehement, he rises to eloquence 
a ‘lit folds in his masterful manner the magnificent 
son a” f man under the guidance of “ conscious 
oe Ph are impressed with the fact that you 
iste ne sence of a remarkable personality, a 
aes - of the Swoboda system of body and 
aaeed y ling. Swoboda embodies in his own 
Per-developed person the best proof of the correctness 


0 
of his theories and of the success of his “ Conscious 
volution. 








The Aim of Conscious Evolution 
is Better Minds, Better Bodies, 
Better Health and More 
Intense Pleasures 


oboda must not be classed with ordinary 


Mr. Sw 
Physiologists, physicians, faddists or with those whose 


By DONALD RICHARDSON 


aim is merely the development of muscle. Neither his 
philosophy nor his science is confined to such narrow 
limits. Swoboda’s plan comprehends the complete de- 
velopment of the human being,—increase of internal 
force, more body power, more brain power, mind power, 
and, in fact, greater capacity to live and enjoy in 
every way. He is primarily interested in those influ 
ences which make for a fuller and more potent life. 


One cannot remain long in the presence of Swoboda 
without realizing that he is mentally and physically a 
superman. He makes you feel that you are only par- 
tially well, and vigorous and ambitious, only partially 
developed, that, in short, you are only half as alive as 
you must be if you wish to enjoy to the full the benefits 
of living,—that you are leading an inferior life. No 
one can read his book without becoming conscious of 
his wonderful power and personality. 


Swoboda is a Man Who is Cen- 
turies in Advance of 


His Time 


His discovery of conscious evolution is itself of 
epochal importance. But its scientific and successful 
application is more wonderful still. 


The feat of Franklin in drawing the electric spark 
from the clouds was a wonder of the time. Yet it 
took a hundred years to master the secret of that 
electric spark and harness the giant force of electricity 
to the uses of mankind. Swoboda not only discovered 
the marvelous secret and principle of Conscious Evolu- 
tion, but applies it to individuals with results that are 
incalculable. Swoboda might, indeed, be called a 
specialist for the human race. 


A single electric spark is of little importance. But 
intensify that spark and multiply it a billionfold, and 
you have the power, the heat and the dazzling lights 
of a great city. So with our cells, says Swoboda. 
Quicken one, and it makes little difference. But ener- 
gize and intensify them all, and you have a “ live-wire ” 
human being, with mental and physical potency plus!— 
the Swoboda kind of body and mind. 


What would happen to a business man who allowed 
half of his workmen to idle away at their machines, 
not only losing their own time and ‘effort but interfering 
with the producing power of the rest of the force? 
Yet that is exactly what the average human being does 
with the workers in his physiological factory. You 
have a most ingenious pleasure and power producing 
machine in your possession—the machine that means 
health or weakness, pleasure, happiness, success, or 
failure, and yet, you allow it to practically run itself 
or erroneously believe that when this machine is ready 
to completely crumble that some phvsician possesses the 
magic power of restoring your health and life through 
the use of a drug. Far from securing health and 
pleasure, however, this resort to and belief in extraneous 
assistance, really encourages physical and mental decay, 
because it weakens by non-use and neglect, the body’s 
natural resources, power and means of recuperation. 


The Human Body is a “War 


Machine ”’ 


The commander who goes into battle with an inca- 
pable army is handicapped at the start. The man who 
goes into the battle of life with his physiological forces 
far below par is foredoomed to at least partial failure. 
The great bulk of us are hardly drawing on our tre- 
mendous stores of energy and vitality. We are letting 
our cells grow stale and sluggish. Our human machine 
should be running in perfect condition in order that we 
may get the most out of it—before we can enjoy its 
full powers in complete and rounded fashion. Strengthen 
the vitality of these cells and you not only make the 
body more alive but the brain more susceptible to new 
ideas from without, as well as greatly increase its 
own power to generate ideas. Many a man is getting 
. reat deal of pleasure out of his mind but nothing out 

his body. 


Ponce de Leon’s fountain of youth died with him. 
Your fountain of youth will die with you. Each man’s 
fountain of youth is within himself. Through Conscious 
Evolution only can you drink to the full of the fountain 
of youth. 


Swoboda demonstrates that no matter how old we 
may be we can through the conscious use of the prin- 
ciples of Evolution make ourselves full-powered dynamos, 
with every part and wheel and power-belt thoroughly 
in trim, working smoothly and at maximum capacity, 
100 per cent. efficient. 


If you believe you have developed to the highest 
degree your vitality, energy and powers of living and 
enjoying, you are, according to the Swoboda Standard, 
indeed mistaken. Conscious Evolution can lead you to 
a new and even greater realization of heath, energy 
and pleasure. 


More power, energy and life are the needs and will 
be the salvation of the present generation. The problem 
has always been how to get them Eagerly we try 
each solution offered, swarming like the Athenians after 
every new thing. And yet the means lie right within 
us, as Swoboda clearly demonstrates. 


Conscious Evolution is an antidote to old age in its 
every form and variety of conditions. It scientifically 
reduces excessive blood pressure, restores elasticity 
to arteries and turns the dial of physiological time in 
the direction of youth, efficiency, vitality and greater 
pleasure. 


No one who is energized through Conscious Evolution 
will be subject to indigestion, bowel sluggishness, nerv 
ous exhaustion, brain fag, sleeplessness, nervousness, 
or any functional difficulty of any character. 


Swoboda Has Written a Won- 
derful Little Book 


This book explains the Swoboda System of Conscious 
Evolution and the human body as it has never been 
explained before. It makes clear Swoboda’s new theory 
of the mind and body. It startles, educates and en- 
lightens. It tells how the cells build the body and 
how to organize them beyond the point where nature 
left off, for each one of us. It will give you a better 
understanding of yourself than you could obtain from 
a college course; the information which it imparts can- 
not be duplicated elsewhere at any price. It shows the 
unlimited possibilities through conscious evolution of 
the cells; it explains Swoboda’s discoveries and what 
they are doing for thousands of men and women of 
every age and condition. It tells of the Dangers and 
after-effects of Exercise, and Conscious Deep Breathing. 
Swoboda’s book shows how any one may possess unusual 
health and vitality. 


You will cherish this book for having given you the 
first real understanding of your body and mind and 
for showing you how you may be able to attain greater 
pleasure and in every way a superior life 


Thousands have advanced themselves in every way 
through a better realization and conscious use of the 
principles of evolution, which Swoboda discovered. It 
will open new avenues through which you may become 
successful, in satisfying your most intense desires. 
It is not a dry treatise on physiology; on the contrary, 
it tells in a highly interesting and simple manner just 
what you need to know, about the body and mind and 
the laws of their evolution 


Do not fail to take advantage of this opportunity to 
obtain a copy of this — while it is free. Address 
Alois P. Swoboda, 1325 Aeolian Bldg., New York 
City, N me oe 


Since writing the above the writer has met a man who 
said: ‘“‘ Although I have been a close student of the 
body and mind all my life, and am a writer on the 
subject, Mr. Swoboda’s book gave me a deeper conception 
of the body and mind than I have attained from years 
of study. Intellectual men and women must find his 
book of great interest. His theory of the body and 
mind was entirely new to me. and I believe that he 
is right.” 
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He: Then 
my welfare? 
SHE: No; 
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A New Complaint 
A German, whose wife was ill at the 
Seney Hospital, 
evening she was, there and inquired how 
she was getting along. 
she was improving. 


told she was still improving. 
time, 
being that his wife was improving. 
Finally, one 
was told that his wife was dead. 
the doctor, he went up to him and said, 
with a world of sarcasm in his voice: 
‘Vell, doctor, vat did she die of— 
"Medical Pickwick. 


imbrovements ? 


Lire is published every Thursday, 


Brooklyn, called the first 
He was told that 
called again, and was 
This went 


each day the report 


night when he called he 
Seeing 


you are not interested in 


but if the two syllables 
were transposed I'd not only be inter 
enthusiastic. 


—Boston Transcript. 


The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights in 
Britain apply to Lire, - he, 


London, W’ 





114 Southampton Row, 














Doctor: 
HAVE YOU 


YOUR THROAT IS IN BAD SHAPE. 
EVER TRIED GARGLING WITH 
SALT AND WATER? 

“ RATHER. I'VE 


BEEN SHIPWRECKED 


TWICE.” 


simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, Lire is for sale by 


Great 








all newsde alers in Great Britain and may be obtain 


licited contributions. 


Prompt notification 2 sent by 


London’s Latest 


BarKER: Did you tell him that he 
lied ? 

Gorpdon: Not in so many words. 

BaRKER: How, then? 

Gorpvon: I told him he o1 


ht to be 


sending out “wireless” news for the 


Kaiser.—Tit-Bits. 


Making a Hit 

An advertisement of a recent sale ran 
thus: “The choice collection of bric-i- 
brac offered for sale is so unusual that jt 
may safely be said each piece in it js 
calculated to create a sensation amon 
people of artistic sense. Immediately on 
entering the room the visitor's eye wil 


be struck by a carved walking-stick of 
great weight and beauty.” 
—Christian Register. 


Gently Broken 


A young man, an only son, married 
against the wishes of his parents. A short 
time afterward, in telling a friend how 


to break the news to them, he said: 


“Start off by telling them that I am 
dead, and then gently work up to the 
climax.” —Answers. 


Canada and British Possessions .oo a year in advance Additional postage to sellers in all the princip al in the world. The foreign trade supplied fr 
foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. Single cur- Lire’s London Office,  neling Breams Buildings, London, E. ( 

rent copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three months from date of publication, No contribution “returned unless accompanied by stamped and addre 
25 cents. Issues prior to 1910 out of print. gnvdlene. Lire does not hold itself respomsible for the loss or 4 eturn of 


subscribers of any change of address. 


ed from | 




















































The enthusiasm for France 
inspired by Lafayette is re- 
tnspired by Perrier. 


perric 


SPARKLING 


TABLE 
WATER 


Obtainable at all high-class 


Hotels, Restaurants and Grocers 








vintages. 


best of everything. 


Perrier 


is no saltiness in 
it combines so perfectly 


N. 





ane palates 
upon Perrier for the same 

reason that they prefer the 

famous French Champagnes. 17, 
And France is as proud of Perrier 
as she is of her unequalled 
The great Perrier 
Spring is indeed a well-spring 
of health and delight to those 
everywhere who will have the 


is bottled at the Springs in the South of 
France amidst the glorious French vineyards. 
Perrier, the great reason why 


with Wines and Spirits. 


lass of Perrier alone or with a slice of 
lemon in the early morning is invaluable in gout 
and uric acid troubles—the bugbear of middle-age. 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, Agents, 1158 Broadway, New York 


insist 


quench hot 
weather thirst drink 
the Champagne 
IVaters. 


of Table 


There 





Bubbling with its 
own Carbonic Gas. 
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Rules for Week-Enders 


(To Be Post d Conspicuously in Each 
Room) 
EMEMBER that you have been 
invited here to enable the host 
and hostess to get their money’s worth 
out of you. You will be expected, 
therefore, to pay for your board and | 
lodging by being amusing. 
If you have been asked because you 
are very rich or for any other diplo- 
matic reason, try to be as little of a 
deadly bore as possible. You may be 
a necessity, but let us off easy. 
No checks cashed unless you are 
properly identified. 
If you wish your breakfast in bed 
you should hand the butler an extra 
fve dollars a day. Let him know in 
advance that you are going to do this 
and you will get a better breakfast. 
If you are a golf player don’t hesi- 
tate to make a selection from your 
host’s favorite clubs, which you can 
discover by breaking open his locker 
at the country club. Remember that 
he expects you to do this and will be 
offended if you don’t. 
Bridge players are requested to de- 
posit their servants’ tips with the 
housekeeper, in advance, on their ar- 
rival. In case they drop their last 
dollar the servants are then guaran- 
teed against loss. 
Our laundry facilities are somewhat 
limited, and guests are requested not 
to bring with them more than six 
weeks’ accumulated linen. 












HOUBIGANT 


mas) COEUR DE 
(> JEANNETTE 


A perfume that has 
an indefinablecharm, 

a haunting note that 

softly re-echoes like the sweetest 
cadences of modern music. 
COEUR DEJEANNETTE yields 
to the woman who uses it a capri- 
cious will-o’-the-wisp quality 
as bewitching as it is evasive, 

At dealers and our stores 






























Extract Talcum Powder 
Toilet Water Sache: and Soap 
Face Powder — Sachet Envelope 











Sample bottle of this per- 
fume sent on receipt of 
O 20 cents. 
. PARK&TILFORD 
New York 
Sole Agents for the 
United States 
and Canada 
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Edison’s First Lamp 1879 


ACHIEVEMENT BEFORE THEM 


$1.00 for in years gone by. 


October 21st—EDISON DAY, commemorates this invention. 
We want the help of the boys and girls of America in bringing 
about the widespread understanding and celebration of this day 
To secure their cooperation we are offering $2500 worth of substan- 


tial prizes in a big country-wide contest. 


There is nothing for the boy or the girlto buy. No details, no reports. No 


responsibility assumed by boy, girl or parent. 


Have Your Son or Daughter Write for Details 


—and complete list of over 2,000 PRIZES which range all the way from the 
choice of a $275 Indian Motorcycle and a $200 Edison Cabinet Phonograph 
with $75 worth of records, down to Canoes, Kodaks, Watches, Toilet Sets. 
Cash given those who preter to buy 


Footballs, Musical Instruments, etc. 
their own prizes. 


Age makes no difference. Every boy or girl under 18 years in the U.S. has 


an Equal Chance. 


We furnish, entirely free of charge, cards for boys and girls to distribute 
These cards when turned in by persons buying lamps between September 
2ist and October 2ist, EDISON DAY, count points for the distributor. 
The earlier you get started the more cards you can distribute and the 
more points you stand to win, so we emphasize the importance of 


starting right away. 


how easy it is tor a Boy or Girl to secure one. 
Free Catalog and full details of the Contest today. 


of General Electric Company 
HARRISON, N. J. 5660 


Your Boy-Your Girl 


-PUT THE EXAMPLE OF EDISON’S PERSEVERANCE AND 


You parents remember about Edison’s discovery of the Incan- 
descent Lamp—how 36 years ago he saw the first glow of light in 
his first lamp—the forefather of the EDISON MAZDA Lamp of 
today which gives you for 10c as much light as you had to pay 


Send at once for Free Illustrated Catalog of Prizes 


It pictures and describes in detail each of the Big Prizes and tells 
Write for this 


EDISON LAMP WORKS 


















































Wall Tent with 
Fly, and 
Camping Outfit 








BOYS-GIRLS 
Send today for 
illustrated cir- 
cular showing all 


prizes 























The People’s Friends 









I" the people as a body want to be respected and trusted it must be more careful 


about its friends. 


is known by the company he keeps. Yet when we see, especially 
the unattractive, not to say repulsive, kind of men who function as 
we are forced to conclude that the people has been very careless 


up with. 


bad name outright as to call him a friend of the people. 


The people can not hope to escape the general law that a man 


around election time, 
friends of the people 
as to whom it takes 


It is actually coming to the point where you might as well give a man a 
For real good society and 


truly uplifting companionship it is much safer nowadays to trust to the enemies of 


the people. 
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‘ Ry Edg 
But He Understood mt rofinerment : 


and education wwoanab, 


The artist was painting—sunset, red, 


. ae = 
with blue streaks and green dots. The oe Deities NRA 
é . ‘ a ? ) 

old rustic, at a respectful distance, was my @ ter cigarette, Ul 
; ear 
watching. 95¢ In vivid 









“ Ah,” said the artist, looking up sud- Sum uf 


denly, “ perhaps to you, too, Nature has 





epened her sky-pictures page by page? The Deas 

Have you seen the lambent flame of dawn And en 

leaping across the vivid east; the red- Revealing 

| iN . 5 

stained, sulphurous islets floating in the | And m 
lake of fire in the west; the ragged | 

clouds at midnight, black as a raven’'s 

. . > So many 

wing, blotting out the shuddering moon: Be: 

i Hei ; oe ; bd So man 
No, replied the rustic, shortly; 

“not since I signed the pledge.” | 7 Gay 

—Tit-Bits. | Betraye 

fav 


A teaspoonful of Abbott’s Bitters with your Grape Fruit makes 
anideal appetizing tonic. Sampie of bitters by mail 25 cts. in 
stamps. C.W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


And this 











That in 
On Instalments i aii 
“Ts this piano yours?” eal 
“Oh, about an octave of it.” 
—Boston Transcript. om Seas ——————— I know t 
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Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 797 PERRY BLDG., PHILA., PA. : 














wife’s name.—Cincinnati Enquirer. “MADE AT KEY WEST= 


Arithmetical Eggs 


“Waiter,” he suggested mildly, “I 








Ol 


the u 
Ox 









want three eggs, and boil them four 






minutes.” 
But the cook, having only one in the 
place, boiled it twelve minutes 
Which proves the value of higher 
mathematics. 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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Vi ! 30% 
seat Cover Prices Down 90 
Now Add Beauty and Luxury to Your New or Old Car! 
Give your new or old car that touch of refinement, luxury and distinction added to any car byGlobe 
Seat Covers. Don’t pay high prices or have Seat Covers made to order. Globe Seat Cover prices 
are actually 50% lower than all others—50% less for Seat Covers equal in materials, in fit, in work- 
manship and beauty tothehighestpricedkind. Weguarantee this—weproveit oryouneednotpay. 


Buy Direct—Save Half Perfect Fit For Any Car 


We have correct patterns of every model of every car and guarantee glove- 
like fit and perfect workmanship. They are ready for delivery—no 

iting istakes. I i The pleasure of motoring is actually 
enhanced by Globe Seat Covers—they’re cooler than leather in Summer— 
warmer in Winter—more comfortable to sit on. 


FOR FREE 3¢>dname, model and year of your car and 

we will send you our low prices with nine 

Every Car Needs Them ! WR ITE Samples samples of Globe seatertabe-—watergeoel 

They add to the appearance of any car—save leather upholstery—preserve its and washable fabrics in nine handsome colors. When you order we will ship 

life, elasticity, comfort. It costs but a trifle to replace Globe Seat Covers—it ” ®pproval—you pay only if satisfied. Your car needs them—vwrite us Nov $ 

costs many times more to replace leather upholstery. They eliminate the GLOBE SEAT COVER Co., 18 Hamilton Ave., Racine, Wis. 
soiled clothes nuisance—can be detached for cleaning easily and quickly. WORLD'S LARGRSP EXCLUSIVE SEAT COVER MANUPACTURERS 














Here are examples ot how we undersell others : $40 Chalmers Seat Covers, $20 ; 
$60 Packards, $30; $40 Cadillacs, $20; $30 Buicks, $15; $27 Maxwell, 
$13.50. Other cars at proportionately low prices—exactly 50 per cent saved. 
We sell direct from factory to car owners only—you save middlemen’s profit. 















“DIDN'T EXPECT TO SEE YOU Hees 
AREN’T YOU THE LITTLE BUSY BEE? 
“NOT ANY MORE. I’M THE TIRED BUST 
NESS BEE,” 
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Rhymed Reviews 


Spoon River Anthology 
(By Edgar Le Masters. Macmillan 
Co.) 
NRAVELING the twisted thread 
sis for Mr. Masters, 
In vivid words the Village Dead 
Sum up their triumphs and dis&sters. 


Of Lach« 


The Dead review their own careers 

And ends with true poetic magic, 
Revealing stories full of tears 

And mostly sordid, crazed or tragic. 
So many thwarted, blasted lives! 

So many deaths by guns and halters! 
frauds, de- 


Betrayers, wantons, 


faulters ! 


And this is Truth! Ah well, I’m glad 
That in the towns where I’ve resided 

A smaller share of folks went mad, 
Committed crimes or suicided. 


I know that life is full of grief, 


That human nature often grovels, 
That this one volume tells in brief 
More tales than many shelves of 


novels. 


the ultra-smart 
Have nobly tried to drive it through 
me— 
That every worthy Work of Art 
Must be at least 


gloomy. 


I know—that is, 


five-sevenths 





the whitening effect of the 
OXYGEN when using 


alox 


he OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


Oxygen is nature’s great puri- 


et. That’s why CALOX pre- 


om Vents dental troubles by 
removing the cause of 
tooth decay. 


All Druggists, 25c. 


you mention your Druggist. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
91 Fulton St. New York 
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Sample and Booklet Free if 
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Inter-phone 


Simple, clear-speaking telephones which 
save stair-climbing and loud calling 


from floor to floor. $15 will buy the 
outfit, ready to be put up by anyone 
without marring the walls. 


Vacuum Cleaner 


The unique design of this new model 
adds to its effectiveness, makes hand- 
ling easier and allows it to be snugly 
hung away in a closet when not in use. 
This cleaner is backed by the world’s 
largest distributors of electrical supplies. 
The price is $32.50, including an exten- 
sion nozzle for cleaning under furniture. 


Both of these conveniences can be pur- 
chased in your vicinity. We should be 
pleased to have you write our 
house nearest to you, asking for 
descriptive booklet No. 402-AK, 
and we will give you the name of 
our nearby agent. 





Make housekeeping easy and 
economical. Here are two great 
conveniences—the Inter-phone 
and the Vacuum Cleaner. 


Inter-phone 
in kitchen 


Other Western 
Electric house- 
hold helps include 
Washing Machines, 
Irons, Warming 
Pads, Toasters, 
Fans, Table Lamps, 
Household Motors 
and Electric Dish- 
washers, We will 
mail literature de- 
scribing any in 
which you are 
interested, 


SS 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 


New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
uffalo Richmond Milwaukee Indianapolis Oklahoma City Omaha Oakland 

Philadelphia Savannah Pittsburgh inneai allas Salt Lake City Seattle 

Boston incinnati Cleveland St. Paw Houston Los Angeles Portland 

New Orleans EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED Detroit 
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I know that, when from trouble freed, 
Of late I cruised the blue Atlantic, 
This book was better far to read 
Than of others 
mantic. 


heaps more ro- 


But are the glad, the pure, the strong 
Such rarities in dark Spoon River? 
Or was there, maybe, something 
wrong 
With Mr. E, L. Masters’s liver? 


Arthur Guiterman. 


A Good Start 


A certain talking to ‘an 
American friend about the antiquity of 


nobleman, 


his family, was told roughly that he was 
“a mere mushroom.” 
*‘ How is that?” he asked, indignantly. 


“Why,” said the other, “ when I was 
in Wales a pedigree of a _ particular 
family was shown to me which filled 


more than 
and near the middle of it was a note in 
the margin, ‘ About this time the world 
was created.’ ”—Tit-Bits. 


five large parchment skins, 
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Make the Kodak record 
Autographic—Authentic 


Date and title every 
the time you make it. 


negative at 
Architects, 


engineers, contractors find that it 


pays to keep progressive photo- 


graphic records of their work. 
Such records are valuable. They 


become doubly valuable when 


every negative bears a date and title 
made at the time of exposure. 


All folding Kodaks are now autographic and 


there’s no extra charge for autographic film. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


Catalog free at your dealer's, or by mail. 


The Kodak City. 























The Millennium Will Come When 


VERY lawyer has common sense and 


judgment. 


Every society leader has 


and modesty. 


refinement 


Every diplomat has honesty and 


patriot ism. 


Every doctor has _ integrity and 


broadness. 


Every actor has self-depreciation and 


domesticity. 


And there are no lawyers, society 


leaders, diplomats, doctors or actors. 





Working an Old Claim 


HE main difference between re- 
ligion and science is that religion 
does not have to invent anything new 
to keep itself going, while science 
would soon die out and be forgotten 
if it did not keep on inventing some- 
thing new. 

Science is like a theatrical manager. 
It must provide its public with con- 
stantly new sensations. Thus we have 
the medical profession, which caters 
more to the public for direct profit than 
any other scie ads 
almost every week. Yesterday it was 
leeches and herbs; to-day it is inocu- 
lation and blood pressure. The public 
must be amused and interested. Other- 
wise the doctors would vanish and 
everybody would die a natural death. 

The science of eugenics, which has 
been so recently struggling to its feet, 
recognizes all this, and, with its eye on 
the gallery, now comes forward with a 
new idea about education. We thought 
that education was completely knocked 
out, and that there was no more profit to 
anybody in slamming it. Every school- 
boy knows now that education doesn’t 
educate. Everybody knows that col- 
leges are places where disguised capi- 
talists sandbag their victims, rob them 
of their mental freedom and carefully 
keep them from knowing anything. 
Everybody knows that a school is a 
place invented by politicians to prevent 
hoys from learning how to make a liv- 
ing. And it would seem like the height 
of imprudence for any scientist who 
has a family to support to say anything 





more on the subject. 

Yet Dr. M. W. Keating, writing in 
the Eugenics Review, has not only suc- 
ceeded in doing this, but appears to 
have gotten away with it. This dis- 
tinguished and ingenuous gentleman’s 
idea, in brief, is that we should (to 
be in good eugenic form and produce 
the proper results) marry our oppo- 
site, but that education fools us about 
our opposites and makes it too hard to 
know what they are. He says: 

A person with a true inborn qual- 
ity which has been developed may be 
led to marry a person who has that 
quality to a slight degree, but through 
education has been able to give it 
the appearance of strength. As a 
result the breeding will not be 
true. . . . Marriage will be a dis- 
aster to the community. 


Thus we see that, to the ambitious 
eugenist or any young man willing to 
apply himself, it is possible to work 
an old claim like education and get 
something new out of it to make us 
fearful of the future, which is the 
usual motif of all successful scientific 
writers. Just as we were all convinced 
that education doesn’t educate, we 
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at Cau jaurier 


Offawa-(nada 


HE de luxe Hotel of the Dominion. Situ. 
ated in the heart of the Capital of Canada 
is oneofthe finest hotels onthe Continent 
Accommodations, three hundred and fifty 
rooms. Rates, $2.00 and upwards, 
European plan, 
Ottawa in summer is a delightful place to so. 











ij} journ. Full of interest for the tourist and No story 
—~ sightseer. Handsomely illustrated booklet rds in let 
fs] of Ottawa and the Chatean Laurier sent free Thore 
\—/ on application to Desk C. speed 
it Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Canada —e 
GL. ANGUS GORDON, Ma pumorous 0 
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are told that it is worse than this 





because it varnishes over the weak 
spots, thereby deceiving the enemy. 

There is only one thing that disturbs 3" length, 
us, however, in this march of scientific HR, ae we 


progress, and that is whether the Si For what 
Almighty has his ear to the grou 
and is keeping himself alive to the im- 
portance of the constantly new infor MiB ten cents. 
mation imparted by scientists like Dr 
Keating. If he isn’t, if he doesnt 
listen to the things they are telling 
him, then, in Heaven’s name, what is 
to become of us? 
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“AMONG THOSE PRESENT” 


wy Stamp 
In response to many requests we have reprocdu iced in teaghon 
form the recent cover design by Ernest War nlin Ba 
twelve dominant figures in the Great World scl! 
unt 
In great demand by Poster Stamp Collectors and an 
novel historical souvenir. set wy 
Price 12 cents per set. postpaid, or only 10 cents per 
remittance of 20 cents or more. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 17 West 
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e's Short Story Contest 


$1000 
500 
250 


First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 
a short story be and 


short story? LIFE 
So would every 


OW short « 
yet be a 
ould like to k tea fs 
iter, and, therefore, all writers are 
ited to join with Lire in making a 
tributions of original 
r the best 
on of October 4, 1915, 


hort stories. ones Yre- 


rived bef Te 3 
Hl award three prises—$1,000, $500 


baie 


lion. Sity. 

| of Canada nd $250. 
Continent _ 

| and fifty 
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le scope of t contest. 
All manuscripts which are accepted 
for publication Lire will be paid for 
tthe rate of ten cents a word for every 
word under | hundred words which 
the author does write. To illustrate: 
y is one hundred words 
author will receive 
word for the fourteen 


than this, 
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it the Food Your Children Eat? 


you know that it is pur 
hanees with the **kid 
Of course, no mother 
Harmful jams or jell 
with Benzoate of Sod 
gland Club Wom 


or are you buying blindly—and taking 
”* health? 

would willingly feed her children low- 
brightly colored with Coal Tar Dyes or 

, and yet below is an expression from a 

1 (and we receive many like it) showing the 





















t you are taking because of haphazard buying. 

«It in nice to k t t ind know that it ia pure. Lhavea 

: was b aK j for her boy'a luncheons for schvol, 
he ened t t i a bottle up and looked at it 


ae ee and saw it t th Benzoate of Soda 
itand she waa s She said she never read the label.” 


to which your children are exposed, be- 


Icalled her 


re of many danger 





t te the use of Alum, Benzoate of Soda, 
7 yde, Sulphurous Acid, Ethereal Flavors and Coal 
: 8 well as other doubtful and dangerous chemicals. 
pa pm little New England town of Westfield, Mass., 
Ally ro drugs to their children in foods—for Prof. 
bpply Ping the 5 ten years, has stood guard over its 
Yand has made Westfield famous as The Pure Food Town. 
field issues a book of i 
bds that Prof. Allyn 
ind passed, and with tl 
ire Food Book as a 
you can be sure of a 
E'S pure, clean and whol: 
S book protect you 
‘tom the food fraud a 
ed the citizens of Westfield. 
Allyn is Food Editor of 'T 
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and a New 


| To the family which owns but one automobile, the Hup- 

mobile Sedan: brings the extra comfort and protection of 

an enclosed car. 

| Its price is no higher than was formerly asked for a touring 
car of equal quality. 

It eliminates the expense of a chauffeur. 

Its mechanical care is provided for under the broadest and 





best system of national service yet established, 
For these reasons it seems bound to become the super-car 
of the American family. 


| The Hupmobile Sedan is a most beautiful car. 
stery and fittings are all that they should be, 


Its performance could not be better, nor its quality higher. 


Its uphol- 
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Pwpmodbille 


A New Family Hupmobile 


Service Plan 


Its maintenance and operation are far more economical 
than is usual with cars of this type. 


In summer it is cooler than the conventional touring car, 
All the windows open for full ventilation; they can be 
closed instantly to ward off the rain. 


The insulated roof—designed to shut out the winter's cold—transmits less 
of the sun’s heat than the ordinary folding top 

With weather-tight windows and a body that is completely cold-proof, 
it affords perfect protection in winter 

These features are rounded out by the nationz 
which calls for regular inspections and adjustments 
by Hupmobile experts at Hupmobile service stations. located every- 
where. 

This service assures the car s perfect running condition, barring accidents 
and misuse. 


ervice Coupon system 


free of charge 


| Hupp Motor Car Company, 1232 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Roadster, $1085 
Sedan, $1365 


Five-passenger Touring Car $1085 
All- Year Touring Car, $1185 
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stand an equal chance of winning the 

prize with one which is very much 

shorter (say, one hundred words), as 
each story will be judged strictly on its 
merits as a story. 

The stories will be published in Lire 
as soon as possible after they are ac- 
cepted, and will be paid for on accept- 
ance upon the basis which has just been 

defined. When they have all been pub- 
| lished, then the final awarding of the 

$1,750 in prizes will be made in the 
following manner: 

The Editors of Lire will first select, 
out of all the stories published, the 
twelve which ire, in their judgment, the 
best. The authors of these twelve 
stories will be asked to become judges 
of the whole contest, which will then 
include all the stories published. These 


Write for the book of Hupmobile enclosed cars, and details of the ser- 
vice system, or call on the nearest Hupmobile dealer 

Seven-passenger Touring Car, $1225 Limousine, $2365 

All- Year Coupe, $1165 Prices, F. O. B. Detroit 





L none 





twelve authors will decide which are 
the best three stories, in the order of 
their merit, to be awarded the prizes. 


In case, for any reason, any one or more 
oi these twelve authors should be unable 
to act as judge, then the contest will be 
decided by the rest. 

Each of the judges will, of course, 
if he so wishes, vote for his own story 
first, so that the final result may probably 
be determined by the combined second, 
third and fourth choices of all the judges. 
This, however, will not effect the result. 
In case of a division among the judges, 
the Editors of Lire will cast the deciding 
vote. 

The final award will be announced as 
early as possible after the last story has 
been published in Lire. Of this there 
will be due notice. Manuscripts will be 
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Holstein Milk 
Saves Babies’ Lives 


A prominent specialist on infant feeding says that infant 
mortality could be reduced 50 per cent. by intelligent 
feeding on purebred Holstein cows’ milk. 

As 80 per cent. of all infant trouble is caused by 
inability to assimilate food it is highly essential that milk 
approaching nearest to mothers’ milk in quality should 
be supplied. 

Purebred Holstein cows’ milk is very similar in chemical 
composition and in structure to breast milk, and from 
it baby derives the great vitality which is inherent in the 
large, healthy, vigorous Holstein cow. Holstein milk 





has smaller fat globules than are found in ordinary | 


milk and they are more easily digested. Nursing mothers 
should drink Holstein cows’ milk regularly. They will 
gain rapidly themselves and aid greatly the baby’s growth 


Send for our free booklet, ‘‘ The Story of Holstein Milk.’’ | - 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
F. L. HOUGHTON, Secretary 

16-B American Building, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 

A ee 











accepted from now on as fast as they can 
be read and passed upon. 

In every case they should be addressed, 
“To the Editor of Lirre’s Short Story 
Contest, 17 West 31st Street, New York 
City,” and the author’s name and ad- 
dress should be plainly written upon the 
manuscript, which should be accom- 
panied by return postage in case of 
rejection. The editors will exercise due 
care in returning unavailable contribu- 
tions, but will not hold themselves respon- 
sible for loss. Contestants are advised 
to keep duplicate copies. 

All manuscripts must be at LIFE office 
by noon of Monday, October 4, to1s. 
No manuscript received after that date 
will be considered. Each contestant may 
send in as many manuscripts as he 
desires. 

If any of the rules of this contest are 
violated the Editors of Lire reserve the 
right to debar the contributions. 





“MOST REMARKABLE! I KNOW POSI- 
TIVELY I LAID THAT OTHER SOCK ON THE 
CHAIR BEHIND ME WHEN I TOOK IT OFF” 
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Interests Substantial and Unsubstantial The 


‘ 


HE New York Sun thinks there is no cause for worry over the “ inordinate publi ind the 
gambling” which seems to have sprung up here of late with Wall Street as a 


center. “In the long run,” says the Sun, “speculative booms exhaust themsely HE FIRS 

or suffer collapse without essential harm to any substantial interests.” ) A niet 

This is obvious, for it is the substantial interests that organize tl.e boom, ptt ae ““ 

them over on the public and dodge the collapses. The very fact that you have bem eae 

misled by the financial press-agenting and skyrocketing and legerdemaining, and thy poor , 
you are on the under side when the avalanche comes, proves you to be one of 4 agar’ 


the Tur SECON 


unsubstantials and therefore not worth a respectable newspaper’s worry. 

















VANITY FAIRE: 


Bliss Carman—There is something light, entertaining and well-bred about Vanity Fair 
George Ade—Let me congratulate Vanity Fair on being so superior and sophisticated 
DeWolf Hopper—I, somehow, always think of Vanity Fair as a relative of mine 
Ida M. Tarbell—Smart enough to wheedle twenty-five cents a month out of me 
Jack London—Vanity Fair keeps me in touch with all the pleasures of life 
Arnold Daly—You have published a magazine which tops England’s best 
Marie Doro—In these hard times it is the only magazine I ever buy 
Jeannette L. Gilder—I like its pleasant face and its optimistic pages 
Samuel Merwin—Every number I read makes me a year younger 
Julian Street-—I am always ashamed of myself for liking you so 
Douglas Fairbanks—It is just what we needed in this country 
Owen Johnson—I am delighted with the accent of originality ; 
Frances Starr—I find that everybody is reading Vanity Fair 
Gouverneur Morris—An incomparably attractive magazine 
Charles Dana Gibson—Vanity Fair is a friend of mine 
Joseph H. Choate—Vanity Fair is a wonderful baby 
Irvin S. Cobb—Congratulations— But be careful 
John Drew—Your journal is fine 
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Vanity Fair is the new magazine which is being talked &f sm 


about. Its success is increasing like the success of a a3 ¥ k of th 

new play; those who see it tell their friends about it. sgt oene 
6 VA 

' . osvie PAR 

If you fail to secure a copy from your newsdealer (the - xo$e h | 

price is 25 cents) ask him to place an order for the next re Sie Ay co. 

number. But don’t give up; try some other news- ee a o BPlede so Sup 

dealer. You can hardly afford to miss the September <= ne ae od Tenpingly 

$ ge sipeuttand ple 

number now on sale. Rs 4% SS Beare behine 

> .* ft Besary, you 


SPECIAL OFFER Seok 6 Meet 


Cee) 4 ; Sev Agencies rea 
Readers of LIFE using the coupon at the right Ss So Pon C4 . PAR 
can have a six months’ “ trial ”’ subscription Rs 4% wor Sf ae 
for One Dollar if order is sent promptly. Ay Nd ae oa ys 
se rs & ao > 
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The Laws of War 


hate public (And the Formula of Peace.) 











Pi, HE FIRST LAW OF WAR: He 

_ is strong, | am weak; therefore 
| “| kill him before he kills me. For 
OOM, pat yl not know when he may desire 
have bee smething indispensable to me and take 
and tha poral with my life. 

Ne of the “Ta Seconp LAw oF War: He has 
‘one injury to me; this has pained me 
xceedingly; I fear that he may be 
nabled to torture me again; this idea 
|. intolerable; therefore will I kill 
him, lest his evil return itself upon 
me. 

Tue Tuirp L.Aw OF War: I am as 
rong as or stronger than he, but he 
has outwitted me. My strength will 
erve me to no purpose, except it tri- 

over his wit; he will retain his 
wit with his life; therefore will I kill 

for I cannot endure the tyranny 
of his wit. 

Fourth LAw oF War: I am 
servant to a man whom I have placed 
over me; much of myself I have en- 
trusted into hands, he who is 
representation myself; therefore I 
cannot permit him to suffer injury at 

ands of others, for that would be 
inviting injur myself, and I will 
kill them who threaten him. 

THe FirtH Law or War: I am serf 
> Ber to Money, which I have beaten out of 
cated gold for my purposes; but I have 
sine ch of myself to this 
ne fore I must _ protect 
* uld protect myself, for 


The 
Palate 
Points 
the Way 


0 CULTURE, to class, to that 

distinction in Confections, which is 
quality superiority. From all 
ne choicest products required ; those 
hat Nature herself separates into the 
ank of the best, are 


PARK & TILFORD 


hocolates and Bonbons 


lade so Supremely Good. A beautiful Box of our 
Temptingly Delicious" Candy not only gladdens the 
heart and pleases the most particular palate, but it also 
eaves behind the sweetest memories. If it were nec- 
>, You would walk a block or more to get 
ark& Tilford’ s—the best. There are Six Thousand 


gencies ready to serve you, also our own stores. 


PARK & TILFORD 


NEW YORK 
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cent tins. 


dessert purpose. 





lo! it is but a part of myself, and I 
will kill all who attempt to take this 
part from me. 

THe Sixth LAw or War: 
without master; neither 
man nor man-made roulette exercises 
power over me. How, then, am I to 
kill my brother? Because he docs not 
please me. This displeasure upsets and 
pains me, and I cannot live under the 
burden of pain; therefore will I kill 
him. 

Tue Law or Peace: I have no mo- 
tive for the slaying of my brother. /t 
would put me to too much physical 
exertion, would require too much of 
my pleasant time, and it is quite pos- 
sible that he would slay me. Therefore 
will I not slay him. 


I am 
designated 





'| NABISCO | 
vil Sugar Wafers 


are appropriate wherever and 
whenever a dessert confection is 


These exquisite wafer sweets comport 
with any table appointments. 
a delightful adjunct to ice creams and 
beverages. In ten-cent and twenty-five- 


They are 


ADORA Sugar Wafers — For every 


A confection with 


a sweet-cream filling. 


“=< NATIONAL BISCUIT 
|. -<- COMPANY 
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BILTMORE 


NEW YORK 


he center of 
Business and 
Social Life of 
the Metropolis 


1000-OUTSIDE ROOMS 
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FUTURE PUNISHMENT OF THE HUSBAND 
WHO STAYS OUT LATE 





Every Man His Own Antidote 


UMORS reach us of a new and 
sensational inoculation scheme 
which is bidding for the favor of a 
credulous people. It is a product of 
that type of individual who can sol- 
emnly assert that like cures like and 
think he has uttered words of wisdom. 
This scheme does not depend upon 
horses or dogs or guinea pigs or tur- 
tles or any other of the lower animals 
for furnishing the required poison 
which is to do the healing. The 


serum is to be obtained from man 


Look about you for the man who 5 ea 
is happiest in his success. 




























himself, and, more than that, f,, 
the very selfsame  invalide¢ - 
vidual who is to be cured 7, 





process is relatively simple, Suppoy 
the patient is suffering from erysipels 
A culture of germs is taken from 4, 
sores. These germs are then talk 
1 exhorted 
d lead bette 
carefully and 
confess thei 
nd are there. 
into the patient 
They came out malignant; they » 


to and reasoned with a: 
turn over a new leaf ; 
lives. If this is done 
serumatically, the ger 

sins, receive absolution 
upon injected back 


back benignant and immediately set 
work to uplift their f Now-germ 
who are still wallowing in an un 
generate, erysipelastic condition, Th 
result is that the patient gets well anj 
another marvelous feat has bee 
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The ss 
KNITTED Wash Cloths 


“One side rough for healthy friction—the other 
smooth for tender skins.” A patented fabric mae 
from soft strong yarn. TURKNITS do m 
irritate—they absorb and dry quickly,—lend« 
freshness that lasts through the whole day. 





Ask your dealer or send for 2 cloths—10c postpaid else. 
ee PUTNAM KNITTING CO., Dept. G, Cohoes,. !. ously 
La and « 





You Ben 


will find him of moderate habit. 
He is neither prudishly narrow ) 


nor is he excessive. 


And it is the moderate man whom 
we most value as a customer for 


| Never 





a wonderfully mild and mellow 


Whiskey—Wilson—Real Wilson 


—That’s All! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 13 E. 31st St., N. Y. That's All! 
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Nation-wide Praise 
for Pompeian 


NIGHT Cream 


a at he pepularity of Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream is truly remarkable.. The expert 
nous Pompeian Massage Cream 
iccess in Pompeian NIGHTCream. 
ire, beneficial! Women in every 
Pompeian NIGHTCream. The 
d not appear in this magazine 
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i unless they were genuine. 
. | NEW YORK I 1 more Its I 
have obit 1 rt ti tty 
rning ILLINOIS f ids m € Mis 
H., g. CALIFORNIA ie ream 
ve 5 1 others being too greasy Miss W 
SOUTH DAKOTA—"'I have been told, 
kK 1 rs t ’ 1 1a month ago.’ ’’ Miss M., Sz 
—— MIssIssiPPl I t gives the skin a refreshed 
k after af Miss H., ¢ e OHIO— 
My skin r After a week's use my face is as 
y ’ r S t Irs. C., North Bend. WASHINGTON 
“In the 2 tace feels like velvet."* Miss Be, Sod 





ream soothes, softens and beautifies 
i in 0 st , tubes 25c; jars 35c and 7 
! t ft you also send your dealer's name to 


The Pompeian Mfg, Co., 25 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
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yh 
a ead a is moment somebody, some- 
y . is waiting for somebody 
C postpai : . ° 
else. Somehody is pacing about nerv- 
hoes, N.Y. 


ously or sitting with calm, staring eyes 
and despairing soul, while the person 
causing the trouble is unconcerned. 

Somebody, now, somewhere, is wait- 
ing for s Would it be 
unpatriotic to venture the 
Statement that the somebody waiting is 
a man? 


ebody else. 
unwis¢ 


Start Anytime 


Never too late to get the good) 


effects of 


arS” 


It’s as i 
800d as a vacation for i i 
putting a man in the 
ee good health and keeping him there. Cheers 
e glow of the camp fire. 
In Bottles and Splits—Dealers or 
CH. EVANS & SONS HUDSON, N. Y. 














Cry of Little Brothers 


We are the little brothers, 
Homeless in cold and heat; 

Four-footed little beggars, 
Roaming the city street. 


Snatching a bone from the gutter, 
Creeping thro’ alleys drear, 
Stoned and sworn at and beaten, 
Our hearts consumed with fear. 
You pride yourselves on the beauty 
Of your city fair and free; 
Yet we are dying by thousands 
In coverts you never see. 


You boast of your mental progress, 
Of your libraries, schools and halls; 
But we who are dumb denounce vou, 
As we crouch beneath their walls. 


You sit in your tinsled playhouse 
And weep o'er a mimic wrong. 

Our woes are the woes of the voiceless, 
Our griefs are unheeded in song. 


You say that the same God made us. 
When before His throne you come 
Shall you.clear yourselves in His pres- 

ence 
On the plea that He made us dumb? 


Are your hearts too hard to listen 
To a starving kitten’s cries? 
Or too gay for the patient pleading 
In a dog’s beseeching eyes? 


Behold us, your little brothers, 
Starving, beaten, oppressed— 

Stretch out a hand to help us 
That we may have food and rest. 


Too long have we roamed neglected, 
Too long have we sickened with fear. 
The mercy you hope and pray for 
You can grant us now and here. 
—Ethelred Breeze Barry, 


in New York Times. 
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Pure Soap \e 
Will Do \ 
For Your Skin 


Have you ever considered that the 
soft, pink and white skin of child 
hood, which® is the heart’s desire 
of almost every woman, is but the 
natural, healthy condition? 

Its charm and loveliness need no 
cosmetic, because the delicate pores 
have not become clogged and en- 
larged—they throw off the impuri- 
ties which are the chief cause of bad 
skin. Keeping these minute pores 
clear and free to do their work is 
the real secret; and the greatest help 
you possibly can have is pure soap. 


Pears’ 
Soap 


Use a pure soap—l’ears—freely, 
every day and plenty of hot water. 
Rub it well into the pores, rinsing 
thoroughly with warm water, with a 
final rinsing of cold—ihe colder the 
better—and you will have no need 
for artificial “aids to beauty.” 

Follow this simple treatment—not 
spasmodically—bhut faithfully every 
day; use only a soap that is known 
for its purity—use Pears’ Soap, 
which is world famous for its qual- 
ity—and you will be delighted with 
the improvement in your skin. 

Pears is the very best and purest 
soap that it is possible to make and 
the most economical. Pears is all 
pure soap—not almost pure but al 
lutely pure, and it lasts twice as long 
as ordinary soap. You cannot buy a 
finer soap at any price, yet Pears’ 
Unscented is sold everywhere at not 
over I5c. a cake. 

A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


Largest manufacturers of high grade, t ilet 
soaps in the world. 

Try It Now! In order that everyone ; 

may have an opportunity of trying 


SO- 


this delightful soap, a generous trial 3 
cake of Pears’ Unscented will be sent 
{/ postpaid on receipt of four cents in 
f stamps to cover cost of mailing. 
& Wa tter JAnvieER, 419-H Canal St. ¥ 
S New York. e 
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Cars of Quality 


usually are equipped with 
tires of quality— 


HARDMAN 


“SureGrip’ Tires 
Write for prices and name of ;.| ||| The introduction to the hospitable board can be 
nearest dealer. 7 achieved under no more auspicious circumstances 
Hardman Tire and Rubber Ce. ip 4 ) than through the medium of Club Cocktails. | 


New York Office, 1904 Broadway j ) is the right start that portends a successful end, 
Factory, Belleville, N. J. \ 


Agencies throughout the ‘ \ Experts blend the choicest liquors, mix them to 
/nited States. or Nid \ 
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measure, age them to smoothness in the wood. 


All varieties at your dealer’s 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 


Importers of the famous Brand’s A-1 Sauce 
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No, indeed! 
We can’t give it to you. 


| 
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\ “Not just one?” 
\ 


+ * 
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Not even one—they are much too costly. 


, But we can reduce the price for you. 


x 
7 ~ \  Welll give you four for one dollar—and 
% °. . that means four fascinating numbers of the 
% , THEATRE MAGAZINE chock full of 
, the most magnificent photographs of 
\ everybody on the stage. 


And stories of them, too—-more real 
and dramatic and inspiring than 
any fiction ever written. 


Clip the coupon—you’'ll not be 
billed for it until October Ist. 


The Theatre Magazine 


\ 12 West 38th Street, New York City “SAY, FELLERS, If YE WANT TO GIT OFF SCHOO, COME OW MG 
AN’ I'LL CIVE YE THE MEASLES 




















PETER J. CARFY. PRINTER 





THE ARISTOCRAT OF CIGARETTES 
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LARGEST ae 
SELLING a | 
20¢ CIGARETTE Mafthans Uy 
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HE joy that music brings; the delight and stimulation 


- * 


of hours spent in the realms of the master composers 





and the supreme interpreters of the world’s music. 
Whether it is the magnificent vocal art of a famed diva, like 
Fremstad, singing Isolde’s Love Song; or the superb instru- 
mentalism of Ysaye, unfolding the magic of his art in 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dance; or whether it is further afield in 
the lightsome measures of the dance; or whatever it may be— 
‘fAll the music of all the world’’ is brought to your home 
on Columbia Records which play not only on Columbia 


Grafonolas, but on any standard make of disc talking machine. “— 
This mode 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY Columbia _Grafonola 


Box S270 Woolworth Building, NEW YORK $200 








